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Seed Improvement. 


To scientific methods adopted in seed 
growing is to be attiibuted much of the 
improvement accomplished in many eco- 
nomic plants, the most careful selection 
being made from year to year of the mother 
plants for the next crop. This is true not 
only of truck and field crops, but also of 
flowers. 

lt is in California that most of the flower 
seeds are produced, including the bulk of 
the petunias, verbenas, nasturtiums and 
Sweet peas. 

In most European countries there are 
seed control stations, so called, at which 
seeds are tested by simple, yet interesting 
methods, the work of sprouting them being 
done mainly by young girls. There are 
forty such stations in Germany, where they 
have created such a sentiment in. favor of 
pure seeds, as opposed to the adulterated 
stuff, containing more or less weed seeds, 
commonly sold, that the best dealers are 
glad to submit samples of their merchan- 
dise for proof of quality, guarantees of 
which are returned bythe stations after 
examination and trial. 

The Department of Agriculture is anx- 
ious to establish a similar system of seed 
control in this country, if Congress can be 
persuaded to enact the requisite legislation. 
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Shall the * o to College? 
; —— ace Ts Seta wetito-do +7 
farmer to send his — to an agricultural 

college. “If I wanted to besure he would 
never amount to anything as a farmer, 1 
would do so,” was his reply. There are a 
great many people who believe jast as this 
man does, that education leads away from 
agricultural pursuits. I remember quite 
well, when I wasa farmer boy, my father 
used todampen my ardor for an agricult- 
ural college education by telling me of a 
schoolmate of his who went off to college, 
married a college girl, and then came back 
to live with his parents on thefarm. “ And 
he never did any good,“ the old gentleman 
would conclude, ‘“‘and finally got away 
with most of his father’s property.” 

Since then I have been six years in close 
connection with an agricultural college, 
first as a student, and I have learned this: 

In the first place, the men who do the 
teaching are not, as father supposed, igno- 
rant of the practical problems of farm life. 
The teachers of horticulture have their own 
fruit farms in the Missouri river hills; the 
teacher of animal husbandry is actually en- 
gaged in feeding operations upon his own 
farm; the teacher of dairy husbandry has 
been manager of a private creamery. And 
80 it goes. Throughout the entire faculty 
one cannot find a man who has not had act- 
ual experience on an average farm. 

In the second place, teaching is not con- 
fined to book mastery. Books are used only 
as supplementary to the more practical 
laboratory method. Two principles are at 
the basis of the arrangement and execution 
of the courses: (1) Give the boy what he 
will need when he goes back to the farm, 
and (2) let him learn it by doing it. For 
example, students are required to spend 
three afternoons each week in the@iairy 
building, making cheese and batter; three 
at work in the blacksmith and carpenter 
shop, so the practical is emphasized in all 
the courses. 

It will thus be seen that this education 
Means something quite different to a boy 
from what the old education meant... ii‘ 
leads him to and not from the farms” 

Lo). Waters, Dest or Ouri Agrigult- 
ural College, himself a Missouri farm, 
gives this advice concerning the education 
of farmer boys: 

** The experience a young man gains. on 
the farm is a most valuable asset. He 
should not throw it away by entering some 
other profession in which this experienve is 
of no special value. This is particularly 
true when we consider the extent to which 
most of the professions are crowded and 
the unusual opportunities now. offered in. 
agriculture. Every farm boy in Missouri 
should supplement this experience by train- 
ing in a coliege of agriculture, so as to be 
prepared for the greatest possible success.’’ 

F, KELSEY, 


Sheep Gaining Fayor. 


There is evary reason why there should be 
a revivel of the sheep industry in New Eng- 

Vnd. Youtavethe brash and rock lands | he 
' which can be had for trom forty to sixty | g 
- percent. less than in the West; you have 
the best:water; you have the best pestures. 
Before the first of April next, the whole of 





the lamb crop of 1905 will have been eaten | 12 
and what then? — * esd 1 


/posits, municipal bonds or any safe -stocks 


destruction of the stomach worm. | have 
learned that from others and on my own 
farm where the old sheep were given a 
tablespoonful of gasoline before being 
turned out to pasture. Put itin two table- 
spoonfuls of linseed oi) and four table- 
spoonfuls of milk. I wouldnot give them 
the gasoline and milk alone, but when 
mixed with the oil first it takes away the 
fifty quality of the gasoline. Mix a table- 
spoonfulof gasoline with two tablespoon- 
fuls of linseed oil and four tablespoonfuls 
of milk. Keep in a bottle until needed. {The 
easiest way of giving it to the sheep is to sit 
it up on its haunches, open its mouth, 
and the animal will drink it. down with- 
out difficulty. A teaspoonful of cresote 
or creolin, as druggists call it, when 
mixed with water and shaken up will 
destroy the worm. Give it for three days 
in succession before feeding in the 
morning. I recommend putting turpentine 
in the salt boxes—a gill. to every four 
pounds—and the boxes should be covered 
sothat the sheep can get its head in it. 
The instinct of the sheep leads it to take 
the salt and turpentine because it seems to 
realize that no worm can stand such a dose 
asthat. The salt and turpentine, and the 
gasoline and creolin treatment wi'l keep 
down the big or the little worm, and make 
his home so uncomfortable that he will 
want to rush earthward. 

The taste for mutton has been so in- 
creased that it had never been satisfied and 
never will be, and there is no possibility of 
any such future change of fashions as to 
cause ai decrease in the demand for good 
lustrous wools. And, moreover, we know 
that the sheep raisers of Ohio are anxiously 
looking towards the East, believing that in 
the future the East, because of its cheaper 
lands and better water and better facili- 
ties for rearing, will be a great competition 
in sheep and cattle raising. As for dogs, 
a regular sneak thief dug is afraid of a 
racket, and if a few cow bells are carried 
by individuals of the flock the dog will quit. 
Ialways have at least five bell carriers in 
my flock. In the State of New York—while 
any man had the right to keep dogs, an 
owner of sheep finding such dogs killing his 
sheep, is also permitted to shoot the dog. 
Concerning worms in the head of sheep, 
I have never found a sheep killed by grub 
in the head. I have usually found on dis- 
section that there was some other cause. 
My sheep eat ensilage every year. We 


England, Shenirere it is * pies — * 
ls of. e ze to. 
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A New Christmas Lily. 


Although this species was introduced 
several years ago by the Messrs. Veitch of 
London, it was in small numbers and prac- 
tically disappeared. As reintroduced by 
the Farquhars this lily seems to differ some- 
what from the original species as intro- 
duced by Veitch. It comes from the dis- 
trict of Benguet in the Philippine Islands, 
and as it grows naturally at a high altitude 
it may prove hardy. In fact, the first ship- 
ment received by them remained in a frozen 
condition for several. months after :arrival 
without the slightest injury. 

But whether it is hardy or not, unless all 
signs fail, this lily is destined to revolu- 
tionize the Easter lily business. The bulbs 
as received by the Farquhars were of very 
small size, not more than half an inch in 
diameter, and badly dried; yet these same 
bulbs in from six to eight weeks time pro- 
duced stems averaging two feet in height, 
with from one to three magnificent, garde- 
nia-scented blooms, eight inches to ten 
inches, and, on some of the strongest bulbs, 
twelve inches in length. They are the 
purest white in color, of the longiflorum 
type, but much longer in proportiqn, the 
tube being very narrow and graceful. The 
stems are wiry, amply sustaining the large 
flowers. 

The leaves are very narrow and numer- 
ous and are, perhaps, its only fault, if fault 
it can be considered, for they are very 
graceful and enhance the beauty of the 
plant, except when grown as a single speci- 
men.—Arthur H. Fewkes. 
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Pine Woodland as an Investment. 


Nearly all Merrimack County is remark- 
able for its rapid production of white pine 
timber. As an investment its increase is 
mpeh more rapid: than savings banks de- 








now on the market. To prove this I will 
cite a few instances within my own knowl- 
edge: 

In 1867 I sold a farm of 110 acres encum- 
bered to the extent of my grandmother’s 
support, which we called $1000, and $2000 in 
cash (I think the buyer. or myself would 
have been glad to keep her for her com- 

pany). My cousin who bought of me lost 
the buildings by fire and got $2000 insur- 
ance and moved to. the farm adjoining, 
which led somewhat to the neglect of the 
old place; which rapidly grew up to young 
pine, and three years ago he sold from an 
estimated forty acres the wood and timber 
for $4000, leaving the rest with quite a good 
young growth to be sold off in a few. yeare, 
and this same forty acres to follow on with, 
its next crop in a good time. 

Fifteen years ago I bought the farm 1 

now occupy. 
the former —— got an 


head ita 


bas pho nant hatoree : 








upon a poor gravely farm, which he had de" 
serted, and valued at two thousand dollars,: 
twelve years ago, Three years ago he so 

it for the timber for five thousand dollars. 
The man who bought it will clean up this 
summer and realize ten thousand dollars in 
cash, and have the farm left with forty to 
fifty acres of good young timber well 
started. Another man within two miles of 
me has a pine lot for which eight years ago 
he could have had $3500, but would not seil, 

Now he can have ten thousand dollars for 

it. Ican give pages of these illustrations 

to emphasize the importance of taking care 

of the pine, but I want to say a word as to 


ithe prospect of future values. As I have 


about 250 acres ‘of young pine and bush 
pasture land I wanted to know what 
to do with it, so I took a little trip 
away from- home last fall and went 
as far West as the Mississippi river, and 
incidentally as far down as St. Louis, all 
the time keeping the subject in mind. 1 
went via Montreal, Toronto and Port Huron. 
In 1867 T came from Port Huron to Prescott, 
and nearly all the country, except Toronto, 
Kingston and a few other large places, was 
forest, with small clearings made by settlers 
living in log houses with timber all around 
them. Now the whole country is nearly 
denuded of its growth and manufacturers 





fill that in solidly with sawdust. There is 
no need, then, to put sawdust in the roof or 


d walls of the building. A single inch board, 


even, is ood as one of more inches, for 
the side; wise, it will suffice, for it is 
the saith its air spacer, that keeps 
the ice. is method of packing and pro- 
tecting ice is equaily good, whether the 
house be constructed of bricks, stones, 
slabs or lumber. Frep O. SIBLEY. 
Otsego Ceunty, N. Y. 
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New England Good Enough. 


While my wife and myself were at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition this fall. at 
Portland, Ore., and down throngh the State 
of. Oregon and over the Siskiyou range by 
Mount Shasta, and down the Sacramento 
valley to San }rancisco, and still down to 
Los Angeles in southern California, I 
envied them their fruit. I saw them setting, 
cultivating and picking them all in the same 
field. They can have strawberries eight 
months out of the twelve, but I was disap- 
pointed in the apples and peaches, they 
lacked the flavor of ours. The apples were |. 
coarse and punky and the peaches were 
sour and lacked that peachy taste. If we 
New Englanders would cultivate, spray, 
thin, pick, a and pack as carefully as 














cannot have as many turnips as you havein; : 


iat es aed cin, ear gacer 


grass crop have neyer been measured.—Z. 
A. Gilbert, Kennebec County, Me. 

Farms are not cultivated as they should 
be. Too much is undertaken and the re- 
sults fall far short of the expectations.— 
C. Chapman, Penobscot County, Me. 

Farmers, as a rule, crop too heavily, and 
do not pay enough attention to the exter- 
mination: of the weeds.—T. E. S., Tioga 
County, N. Y. 

A farmer who has 150 or two hundred 
acres of land and is dependent on hired help 
will do better by dividing the farm, build- 
ing another houseand renting a portion of 
the land while he retains a part he can man- 
age to work himself. This will relieve him 
of the anxiety and vexation of procuring 
and directing hired help, make less work 
for the women of the house, and likely 
allow the farmer more leisure, thus adding 
to his comfort and happiness, even if not 
making quiteas large returns in cash.—P. 
R. C., Highland County, O. 

I feed sheep night and morning on fine, 
early cut hay. At noon 1 throw out quitea 
lot of straw and let them pick out the best, 
then rake the remainder for bedding. I 
have the lambs dropped the last days of 
April or first of May, so as to care for them 
in the barn. I prefer grade Merino.—D. M. 
F., Somerset County, Me. 

A white oak will require something Jike 
twenty-five years, under favorable condi- 


*” | tions, to make a railroad tie.—W. Smitb, 


Yielded over three’ pounds of butter a ing after six months in milk. 





and builders are dependent on the States 
and Eastern provinces for soft lumber, while 
even the farmers have to go to Pennsylva- 
nia for their fuel. The land does not repro- 
duce. The States of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota arein the same condition. 
About thirty-five years ago a company of 
New Hampshire men went to Canton, 
Mo., built a big sawmill and estab- 
lished a big wholesale lumber yard, sell- 
ing from their big mills to the local yards 
all over the State clear to Kansas City. For 
the last ten yearsthey have been unable to 
buy a log from the river—the mills are 
gone, and they buy pine lumber by the 
raft only. In ten years more they will 
not be able to buy even boards:from the 
river and will have to get their lumber 
from California, Oregon and Washington, 
via Kansas City.. A small part of Texas, 
Missouri, Alabama and Georgia reproduce, 
as I learned at St. Louis, but nowhere like 
New England. I say jto all, husband your 
timber and buy ‘“ sproutland.”—A. B. 
Ayers, North Boscawen, N. H. 
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The Preservation of Ice. 


It little matters whether a house is built 
above or below the ground, if the construc- 
tion and management are right, ice will 
keep init. The three cardinal points are to 
have ventilation above the ice, drainage 
below it, and a body of sawdust or some 
similar non-conductor, about.one foot thick 
on the top and at the bottom and sides. 

Good-sized openings in each gable of a 
small building, or on all four sides of a 
large one, will generally admit of adequate 
ventilation. To keep out birds, bats and 
the like, wire cloth should be tacked over 
these openings. Blinds, too, with slats 
turned down so as to exclude most of the 
rain, and yet let theair through freely, may 
be used. But in large structures it is better 
to have the opening right under the eaves; 
these, by their projecting over, will exclude 
the rain pretty well. 

Drainage may be *Yeoured in: various 
ways. A well, or pit, dug and so arranged 
that all the-water can readily run into it, 
thence to be pumped out, unless it soaks 
away before it bevomes full, will often 
serve admirably where other-and better 
means of drainage do not exist. If the well 
is on one side, and the house a large one, 
tile drains should be laid to bring the water 
to it. A fairly good drain and, at the 
same time, proper foundation, may be ob- 
tained by filling a trench.a foot deep, with 
small stones and covering with gravel. Pro- 
vided there is fall enongh, the water may 
be taken away from below this to any place 
desired by means of tile drains. Whatever 
the construction, it will not do to let water 


: Maine can’ be 





they do in the great apple sections, espe- 
cially Hood river, we would soon get a 


reputation for our fruit that would make us 


hustle to supply the dema:d at prices that 
would leavea substantial margin. Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington and Idaho are 
coming to the front with leaps and bounds. 
They have progressive, live, energetic and 
loyal men and the next twenty-five years 
will see wonderful changes all through 
those States, but water is to be the sesame, 
the door through which a large share of 
their greatness will come. 

If we Vermonters would be as loyal to 
our State, counties and towns as they are, 
we would see a great wave of prosperity 
sweeping over our fair State. We are not 
the little cold despised State that a great 
many would try to make us believe; there 
is less waste land here than most any of the 
States we passed through, and of our trip 
of over nine thousand miles this little State 
of Vermont was the greenest State when we 
went out of it Sept. 1, and the greenest 


| State when we returned Oct. 31, of any State 
| we passed through, and we came back sat- 


isfied to remain a Vermonter and raise 
strawberries and other small fruit.—G. A. 
Clough, East Braintree, Vt. 


<i 


Among the Farmers. 


The time has arrived when the farmer 
must be making arrangements for attending 
farm meetings; they are useful and in- 
structive, and it does us good, brother 
farmers, to meet each other and compare 
notes, and learn from one another in regard 
to the cause of agriculture, which needs so 
much study. Do farmers realize what a 
privilege they enjoy in attending these 
meetings? A few. years ago there were 
none of these held. Let us not only go, 
but have our sons and daughters attend 
also, for in a few years we that are now on 
the stage will be gone, and we want to edu- 

ng to be interested so as to take 
our mtg * et us hope for a growing in-. 
this. direction.—H. A. Turner, 
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any other ‘business I know of at this 
Deserted farms! There ought not * 
Maine hillside without its apple orck 
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safe business. It returns) 
big profits, You.never have ‘to seek your, * 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 
REPORT OF BUREAU OF ANIMAL IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The twenty-first annual report of the 
Bureau.of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is about to be made 
public by the department. The reports of 


the chief, together with papers written: by’ 


various division chiefs, make up the volume. 


Handsome illustrations accompany the re- 


port. During the year 1904, it is stated in 
the report, the bureau continued its efforts 
to stamp out sheep scab.' The total num- 
er of inspections of sheep for scabies dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
was 40,967,961; the total number. of dip- 
pings was 9,587,476; the total number of in- 
spections.of cattle-for the same disease in 
the corresponding period wag 1,124,321; the 
= number of — ‘was 157, 757, 


aes ——— ites and their — 
was conducted at 152 establishments located 
in fifty-one cities. There were in all 64,613,- 
383 inspections of live stock intended for 
slaughter, an increase of eight per. cent. 
in the total numberof animals in- 
spected over the year 1903, while 39,590,370 
carcasses of slaughtered animals were sub- 
jected to the usual inspection. 

During the year the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry withdrew the quarantine against 
Netherlands, as it was shown that that 
country was free from contagious foot and 
mouth disease and ether infectious diseases. 


The bureau has made some very exhaust- 
ive experiments with tuberculosis with an 
endeavor to ascertain whether or not cattle 
can be infected with the human variety of 
the dread disease. The bureau obtained 
cultures from human beings. Cattle inocu- 
lated with some of these cultures gave some 
trace of tuberculosis, but not in any way 
comparable to the power manifested by the 
bovine tuberculosis. Inoculation experi- 
ments with hogs and rabbits gave results 
quite similar to those obtained with cattle. 
These experiments. the report states, are 
believed to tend to show conclusively that 
it isan error to conclude that cattle cannot 
be infected with human tuberculosis. They 
justify the contention that it is desirable to 
have a rigid enforcement of public regula- 
tions looking tothe control and eradication 
of tuberculosis in cattle. 

The Pathological Division has continued 
to distribute blackleg vaccine as hereto- 
fore. While the number of doses sent out 
has fallen off somewhat there has been an 
inor in the number of persons supplied. 
Th q were in all 1,336,580 doses distributed 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904. 

ten thousand persons reported to the 
the resuits of their use of the 

e; 670 cattle died as a result of mis- 

is admitted by the stock owners; 107 of 
tty-eight hours after the 
* indicating that these 


ination. Eliminating these 


sh could not be attributed to’ 


fe ‘the vaccinatiou, the number of 
9s that died after vaccination is reduced 
e 2 of only 0.44. 
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tained which will be of practical use to 
poultry raisers. 


The Dairy Division by act of Congress 
approved May 9, 1902, has been assigned to 
an inspection of the manufacture, interstate 
commerce and export of renovated butter. 
The preliminary reports received show that 
during the fiscal year 1903-1904 over fifty- 
four million pounds of renovated butter 
were made at bonded factories. The aver- 
age quality of renovated butter, the report 
states, is stillimproving. This is believed 
to be due to the improved machinery and 
processes and largely tothe average quality 
and coxrdition of the raw material used. 
More care is taken in sorting, packing and 
storing the stock. -Occasionally, however, 
the bureau inspectors have found a lot of 
packing stock in such a condition of filth or 
putrefaction as to necessitate condemnation. 
In still rarer cases the manufactured prod- 
uct has been found so bad because of bad 
materials, ignorance or negligence in reno- 
* or the effect of age as to make it 
unfit for food. Such instances are very ex- 
ceptional; asa rule, the manufacturers are 
endeavoring to improve conditions at all 
points and are ambitious to win a reputa- 
tion for producing an article of high qual- 
ity. The Dairy Division is now making in- 
vestigation of the manufacture of condensed 
milk with a view to aiding the makers to 
produce an article in a form suitable for 
foreign markets. It is also the intention of 
the Division to give some attention to the 
new industry of making ‘‘milk powder.” 
The dairy industry of the country, states 
the report, is one of the most important and 
most exhaustive branches of American ag- 
riculture. Four-fifths of all the farms in 
the country keep cows for milk, seventeen 
million in number, and another million are 
reported ‘‘ not on farms.’”’ The annual 
product of these eighteen million dairy 
cows has a value of about $600,000,000. The 
opportunities for improvement are manifest 
at many points. These points the Dairy 
Division is studying carefully. It is en- 
deavoring to reduce the average cost of 
maintenance per cow or to increase the av- 
erage quality of dairy products so that the 
additional profit would be very great. As 
an example of this latter opportunity it is 
shown by the report that one-third of all 
butter produced in the United States is 
made in creameries and. two-thirds on 
farms. The former by reason of a higher: 
average quality has a value of at least three 


sa one-hals. pound greater than the latter. 


as. — as the. average 


increased. income. to woul 
amount to $15,000,000 a year. If the aver- 
age municipal milk supply could be lightly: 
improved in quality and sanitary condition 
and the service correspondingly improved, 
the gain in comfort and health to millions 
of people would be beyond measurement by 
dollars. 


Under an appropriation made by the last 
session of Congress the bureau has avails 
able} a fund of $25,000 to conduct experi- 
ments in animal breeding. Under this ap- 
propriation the Bureau has recently im- 
ported a number of domestic animals of for- 
eign countries not now known in the United 


‘States and whose use promised to be of 


value to our animal industry. Recently the 
bureau imported four ewes and a buck of 
the native sheep of Barbados. These sheep 
are practically woolless, and are said to be 
valuable for mutton in warm climates. 
Their habits and qualities will be given 
careful study at the bureau’s experiment 
station, after which they will be sent to 
some southern point for further trial. 

The Report of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry will be ready for distribution in two 
or three weeks. 


CHINESE POULTRY RAISING. 


Experienced and scientific poultry raisers 
of the United States wou'd perhaps be 
shocked at the methods adopted by the 
Chinese in this industry in the Orient. 
Consul-General Rodgers of Shanghai has 
recently reported to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor the methods adopted 
by the Chinese poultry raisers. He writes: 

While the Chinese are perhaps the most 
successful poultry raisers in the world, ac- 
cording to natural methods, they are also un- 
doubtedly the must economical in the basi- 
ness. The foreigner, seeing the immense: 
number of ducks, chickens and geese of the - 
countryside, naturally assumes that large, 
amounts of grain or other poultry food, 
must be consumed. Yet inyestigation re- 
veals the fact that the Chinese consider the. 
fowl perfectly able to pick up @ living with- 
out much assistance on their part, and asa, 
consequence herding is practised, each flock 
being kept on the move, as. sheep are ona 
range, It is true that at some periods of: 
the year the fowls are fed,but the food given 
them would be considered chaff in other, 
countries, and is practically worthless, 
The. natural result of this is very poor, 
poultry, but that isthe rule and standard; 
in nearly all China. It isan absolute fact,, 
moreover, that the gleaning of the paddy, 
fields by the flocks of ducks, which oftem: 
contain several hundred, is a distinct bene. - 
fitto the Chinese farmer. Asin all other 
methods of life, the poultry raising F— 
is anothor ——— exhibition of 

my of the Chinese. 
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Dairy. 


The Shed and Stal! System. 


A very noticeable feature in the improve- 
ment of dairy barns in this section of the 
country is that of arranging for the keep of 
dairy cows in large sheds, instead of stalls, 
as has been the custom everywhere among 
up-to-date dairymen. The shed plan seems 
to be giving the greatest satisfaction among 
those who have adopted it, and none of 
them seem at all inclined to go back to the 
old method of handling the dairy herd. 
We notice, in fact, that a majority of che 
dairy barns that ave being built now have 
the covered barnyard, with milking stalls 
attached. 

The care of the cow is a matter of greatest 
importance when she is expected to bring 
in the most profitable returns. To have her 
do her very best she must have an abun- 
dance of fresh air and light, as much com- 
fort as possible and a reasonable amount of 
exercise, not alone for humane reasons, but 
that she may produce the most that she as 
an individual is capable of on the food sup- 
plied. The common practice of keeping 
cows shut up in a tightly closed stable, 
cramped on a platform with their heads 
fast in rigid stanchions for nearly twenty- 
four hours a day for six or eight months in 
the year, is going to be given up for im- 
proved and better plans. 

The advantages of keeping cows in this 
way over ordinary stabling may be summa- 
rized as follows: Cows keep much cleaner 
and the milking stalls are in a more sani- 
tary condition, consequently it is easier to 
produce clean milk. By this method there 
is less difficulty in providing cows with an 
abundance of fresh air, and they are more 
vigorous and healthy, and have better ap- 
petites than when kept in the stable. Labor 
is saved, as the shed can be bedded much 
more easily and quickly than can stalls; 
there is little stable cleaning to be done,and 
the manure is hauled directly from the 
shed to thefield at any time most conven- 
ient and when least damage is done the land 

by tramping. 

Probably the strongest point In favor of 
the shed plan is the saving of labor, bothlin 
feeding and stable cleaning. One man can 
easily handle forty cows, except the milk- 
ing. Theitem of labor has become a seri- 
ous problem in this part of the middle 
West, and everything in the way of a labor 
saver is sought for and welcomed on the 
farm. We would advise those who are 
contemplating the erection or improvement 
of their dairy barns to look into the shed 
plan, for it will bear investigation, and the 
more it is tried the better it is liked. We 
give herewith a rough sketch of a barn ar- 
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rangement that has given excellent satis- 
faction. Milking stalls can be provided as 
necessity demands. 

Cows are fed their grain rations while 
the milking is being done. As will be seen 
from cut a manger running lengthwise with 
the building extends to within eight feet of 
the wall at each end. These spaces be- 
tween the manger and wall are closed by 
gates. At milking time all the cows are 
driven to one side of the manger and the 
gates closed. The door leading to milking 
room is then opened, and as many cows are 
let in as there are stalls or milkers. As 
fast as a cow is milked she is turned into 
the other side of the shed, thus keeping 
separate the milked and unmilked cows till 
the work is completed. The grain ration 
should alwyas be provided or made ready 
for feeding before the milking is begun. 

W. W. STEVENS. 


High Pressure Methods and Health. 


It seems strange when so much has been 
said about bovine tuberculosis, and so 
many thousands have been paid to owners 
of cattle, alleged to have been diseased, 
condemned and killed in consequence, that 
so little has been said about sanitary mat- 
ters connected with the producers of milk 
and meat. Communities are now eagerly 
discussing outdoor life, pure air, exercise, 
as preventives, if not cure-alls, for con- 
sumption in the human race; rightly al- 
lowing that all this makes better blood and 
better blood makes better health—all the 
time we hear comparatively little abou 
bovine sanitation. 

There seems to have been an ambition 
among dairymen to see who can report the 
greatest quantity of milk from a certain 
number of cows ina certain limit of time. 
Toaccomplish‘this means forcing the living, 
milk-making machine, the cow, to an ab- 
normal degree by extra feeding, too warm 
stables, too little out-door air and exercise. 
Common sense tells us that such a regimen 
would be disastrous to health in the human 
race. 

How can we expect the cow to remain 
healthy when she is actually compelled to 
do two days work in one? She must be- 
come debilitated. She is then tested, con- 
demned, killed, paidfor out ‘of the public 
funds. Another well cowisput through a 
similar forcing process, to end in the same 
way. We call this bovine tuberculosis, and 
undertake to ‘“‘stamp it out’? by killing 
the animals. Suppose we try to prevent the 
trouble by.a more rational method of feed- 
ing, by better ventilation of stables, more 
light in stables, more open-air exercise for 
dairy cattle. 

Methods used today in the treatment of 





_ consumption in the human race would have 


been considered the freaks of a crazy man 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Sleeping in the 
open air, out-of-door living instead of hot- 
house, muffled-up methods, pure air, are 
called for by the profession. 

Has it ever occurred to the dairymen that 
they are doing the worst possible thing to 
their milk and meat producers by their 
forcing processes? Why not study sanita- 
tion in connection with bovine life? Why 
not in dairymen’s meetings and boards of 
health discuss how to keep cows healthy 
rather than ways and means of getting the 
last atom of milk from the overfed bovine? 

Better sanitation for the bovine means 
less tuberculin, less killing, more all around 
prosperity. W. W. HieBer. 

Vermont. 


a> 


Oonan 23d of Hood Farm. 





Thies cow, the ninth Jersey in order of | 
merit Class A and eighth in Class B at the 
St. Louis Dairy Demonstration, is a half- 


sister of Oonan 11th of Hood Farm, that 
stood seventh, both being daughters of 
Hood Farm Pogis. Although Oonan 23d is 
about two years younger than her half- 
sister, she averaged in daily milk yield but 
a fraction of a pound less, although she had 
been twenty-six days longer in milk, and 
her milk contained almost as high a per- 
centage of fat. She did not consume quite 
as much feed as Uonan llth. In 120 days 
Oonan 11th made 144-5 cents more net 
profit as a butter cow and 54 4-5 cents more 
profit as a producer of milk, so these two 
cows may be considered as of almost equal 
merit. Oonan 23d’s grandam, Merry 
Maiden, won the sweepstakes award for the 
best cow in any breed in the Columbian 
Exposition dairy tests. Merry Maiden gave 
4006.2 pounds milk in the 120 days of tests 
Nos. 2 and 3, an average of 33.38 pounds 
milk per day, whereas her granddaughter, 
at St. Louis, produced 1081 pounds more 
milk in 120 days, an average of over nine 
pounds more per day. 

Ooman 23d was four years 104 months old 
at the beginning of the test, and Shad been 
eighty-fiye days in milk. She weighed 897 
pounds, and gained but thirty-five pounds 
during the test. For the seventy-six days 
immediately preceding the test she gave 3390 
pounds milk, testing 167.30 pounds butter, 
an average of 44.6 pounds milk and 2.20 
pounds butter per day. Her official record 
for 120 days is 5087 pounds milk, 2406.44 
pounds fat, 290.3 pounds estimated butter, 
an average of 42.4 pounds milk, 2.05 pounds 
fat and 2.42 pounds butter per day. Her 
best seven days yield was 325.7 pounds 
milk, 15.40 pounds fat, and 18.14 pounds 
butter, July7to13. Her best single day’s 
butter yield was 3.29 puunds from 42.8 
pounds milk, 13 pounds milk toone pound 
butter, produced on the twelfth day of 
September after having been nearly six 
monthsin milk. Her milk during the offi- 
cialtest averaged 4.8 per cent. fat and 13.8 
per cent. total solids. The milk contained 
458.5 pounds solids not fat. 

The feed weighed out to Oonan 23d was 
as follows: 1892.4 pounds alfalfa hay, 
721.9 pounds cut alfalfa, fifty-four pounds 
clover hay, 1492 pounds corn silage, 504.2 
pounds corn meal, 298.5 pounds bran, ninety- 
five pounds ground oats, 215 pounds oil 
meal, forty-threezpounds cottonseed meal, 
514.6 pounds gluten feed, 153 pounds corn- 
hearts, 101.5 pounds hominy feed and sev- 
enty-four pounds Ajax distiller’s grains. 
This wasan average daily ration of 34.66 
pounds roughage and 16.65 pounds grain. 
This feed was valued at $29.339, so that it 
cost, on the average, nearly 244 cents per 
day. The value of the estimated butter at 
twenty-five cents per pound amounted to 
$72.576. Deducting the cost of feed, we 
have a net profit of $43.237 in Class A, or 
over thirty-six cents per day. The fat at 
thirty cents per pound and the solids not 
fat at three cents per pound amounted to 
$87.686, leaving a net profit in Class B of 
$58.347, or 48 3-5 cents per day. A pound 
of butter costs ten cents in feed. It took 
174 pounds of milk to produce one pound of 
butter. 

From freshening until the end of the test 
Oonan 23d had been 196 daysin milk, dur- 
ing which she produced 8477 pounds milk, 
containing 388.82 pounds fat, equivalent to 
457.6 pounds butter, an ayerage daily pro- 
duction of 43.2 pounds milk, 1.98 pounds fat 
and 34 pounds butter. R. M. Gow. 








Literature. 


THE GIRL WITH THE GREEN EYES. 
The play in four acts with the above- 
named title is well known to the theatre- 
going public, and its appearance in book 
form will please those who enjoyed its hu- 
morous sallies, its interesting plot and its 
playful satire of tourists in Rome, who are 
under the direction of a professional guide. 
The story of the jealous woman in this pro- 
duction is well conceived and well developed, 
and the piece as a whole is one of the best 
that has ‘come from the facile and fertile 
pen of Clyde Fitch. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, 75 cents. ) 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE, 

No one writes more charmingly of the 
people he has met and the places he has 
visited than Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, and his fresh collection of reminis- 
cences and anecdotes, which appears under 
the felicitous title, ‘* Part of a Man’s Life,’’ 
are no less entertaining and instructive 
than their predecessors, by the same author, 
in a similar vein. The volume has no auto- 
biographical sequence, but is rather a series 
of chapters, giving the results of many of 
his experiences and his opinions on many 
public questions'and literary matters which 
attracted wide attention in their day, to- 
gether with the views of others on some of 
the intellectual and social subjects dis- 
cussed. Colonel Higginson writes from a 
full mind, with great cogency and clear- 
ness, and there is nothing labored about 
his essays, which never smell of the lamp 
or the dusty book of reference. He begins 
with a paper on The Sunny Side of the 
Transcendental Period, showing the influ- 
ences that brought about a move- 
ment that is little understood and 
causes that contributed to its develop- 
ment here with some significant remarks on 
its passing. There is a chapter on Una 
Hawthorne, the beautiful and peculiar 
daughter of the great American master of 
psychological romance, which gives some 
novel glimpses of a character that had. many 
of the traces of genius without its creative 
power. Among the other subjects treated 
are ** The Child and His Dreams,’’ “ Eng- 
lish and American Cousins,’’ “ American 
Audiences,”’ “‘ Books Unread,’’ ** The Aris- 
tocracy of the Dollar,’’ **Wordsworthshire,”’ 
“The Cowardice of Culture” and **The Close 
of the Victorian Epoch,” in which there are 
many delightful recollections of the eminent 
men of that time. The book has interesting 
portraits of former celebrities, and repro- 
duces in facsimiles the autographs of many 
distinguished men. It is a tastefully and 
substantially bound volume that will appeal 
direvtly to the cultivated reader of impor- 
tant literature. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, $2.50.) 

A SOLDIER’S TRIAL. 


General Charles King has written many 
military novels relating to life on the fron- 
tier, but perhaps none more timely than ‘** A 
Soldier’s Trial: an Episode of the Canteen 
Crusade.” Init he advocates strongly the 
return of the canteen to the army and this, 
too, in the interests of good morals. Ha in- 
dicates that its abolishment has created 
a state of things in the vicinity of posts 
and garrisons that are well-nigh unendur- 
able, encouraging the establishment of low 
grog shops and places of even a more de- 
graded character. He has shown that there 
are greater evils than the canteen, which 
Congress, at the instigation of too ardent 
temperance reformers, legislated out of ex- 
istence. (New York: The. Hobart oe 


pany.) 

THE GRAPPLE. 
A more graphic picture of a coal miner’s 
war haa never been presented than that 











. FARQUHAR’S CHRISTMAS LILY. 
A beautiful new species from the Philippine Islands. Illustration reproduced by permission 
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which is to be found in Grace Mac Gowan 
Cooke’s novel entitled ‘‘The Grapple.” 
The dominating figure in this portrayal of 
labor troubles is a unique one in fiction, a 
masterful man, who, having risen from the 
ranks himself, is anxious to do the best he 
can for his employees, though he does not 
agree with many of the wage-earners in 
some of their extravagant demonstrations 
and demands. The book is a fair exposition 
of the standing of both capitalists and 
workingmen, and it shows up the short- 
comings of both sides with thorough impar- 
tiality. Theauthor acknowledgas her in- 
debtedness for many suggestions to Mr. 
Vond Reed, who has been with the army in 
Porto Rico, and has also served three years 
in a wing of the big industrial army, which 
fights war in the coal districts of a Middle 
Western State. There is much genuine 
humor and deep pathos in this story, and 
the love interest is of an unusual and ab- 
sorbing kind. Many of the characters are 
apparently drawn from living | originals. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50.) 
IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS. 


From its unique dedication to its con- 
cluding page ‘‘In and Oat of the Old Mis- 
sions of California ’’ isa wholly engaging 
book, crowded with historical lore of a sort 
that is not universally disseminated, and of 
architectural information that is not easily 
accessible in the literature of the day, and 
which was peculiar to the missions. It has 
also many excellent dessriptions of their 
interior decorations, their furniture, pul- 
pits, doors and woodwork, and accounts of 
their crosses, candlesticks and other silver 
and brass works, and of the various figures 
of the saints which adorned them. Two of 
the most interesting chapters in the volume 
are devoted to the Indians prior to, during, 
and immediately after the Mission Epoch, 
with allusions to their present state. The 
author acknowledges that he is under 
special obligations to Bancroft and Zephy- 
rin for the strictly historical portions of his 
book, and is, perhaps, too modestly depre- 
catory of his own contributions to the book. 
His chapter on the subject of secularization 
throws much needed light on the vari- 
ous plunderings from which the missions 
suffered. The author, George Wharton 
James, so well known from “Indians of 
the Painted Desert Region ” and other 
books, in the Foreword of his present vol- 
ume says: ‘I am but one of the great mass 
of laymen who love the old missions for 
their own sake, for their history, for tke 
noble deeds they have enshrined, for the 
good their builders did—and more than 
what they actually did, what they sought to 
ao—for the Indians whom the later comers 
ef my race have treated so abominably. For 
neaily twenty-five years 1 have venerated 
them; [ have made pilgrimages to them, and 
several times sent both artists and pho- 
tographers to bring their impressions of 
them. My own camera, with me, has 
peered into every nook and cranny, and 
thousands of photographs and many 
mental impressions are the result. So 
now I put them on paper for others to 
share with me.” ‘The volume contains one 
hundred and fifty iliustrations, including 
numerous full-page plates, which were 
made from photographs taken expressly 
for this. book, either by thé author or by 
C. C. Pierce of Los Angeles. A better pic- 
torial and historical account of the Francis- 
can Missions has never been. published, and 
it reflects credit on Mr. James’ indefatigable 
industry and patient exploration. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $3.00.) 

BEN PEPPER. 

The tenth in the series of Pepper Books, 
by Margaret Sydney, has been issued under 
the title of ‘“‘Ben Pepper.’ The titular 
character will be remembered as one of the 
most deserving of the Pepper children, a 
youngster of fine principles, whose modesty 
isa candle to his merit. This trustworthy 
son figures in many incidents, both grave 
and gay, and shows his unselfish devotion 
in many trying situations. He is a young 
hero of whom any author of juvenile lit- 
erature might be proud. The book is 
attractively illustrated by Eugene M. Wire- 
man. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 

THE MEMORIES OF ROSE EYTINGE. 
Theatrical reminiscences are among the 
most interesting biographies, and from 
Coliy Cibber and Tate Wilkinson down to 
Clara Morris and J. H. Stoddard they have 
always been read with avidity, not only 
for the light they throw upon purely dra- 
matic affairs, but also for the glimpses they 
give of customs, manuers and people not 
directly connected with the actor’s calling. 
Rose Eytinge’s recollections of her stage 
career, which cover a period of forty-five 
years, perhaps, for she is not particularly 
strong in dates, include refsrences to 
some of the most distinguished | * on 
the American and English and they 
are never malicious, for when censure is 





Eytinge is sometimes a shade too reticent, 
and — — 


necessary the name of the person adversely | other on 
criticised is usually withheld. Indeed, Miss * 


tage of her narrative. Of her life in Egypt, 
where she went asthe wifeof a diplomatist, 
there is abundant record,and also ample al- 
lusion to her return to the stage, after her 
long stay abroad. Here isan anecdote relat- 
ing to Charles R. Thorne, the younger, once 
so well known in Boston, that is character- 
istic: ‘* Ah, that Charles Thorne! He was 
a good, strong, virile actor; but he was also 
an inveterate and adroit ‘guyer,’ and it was 
no simple matter, after he became easy in 
his lines, to play a serious scene with him. 
For instance, in a most dramatic situation 
in ‘ The Geneva Cross,’ I was called upon 
to say to him,‘ Who are You?’ and he 
ought to have answered heroically, ‘ lam 
Riel Dubourg.’ What he did say was, ‘ I am 
the pie-biter of Surinam.’ ” Take it for all 
in all, the volume is infinitely edifying and 
amusing, and is one of the best in its pecul- 
iar line. ‘Its price will attract many read- 
ers who have hitherto found leading bio- 
graphical works beyond their reach. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Price, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30.) 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


A seasonable volume enclosed ina sug: 
gestive decorative box is “* Christmas Car 
ols, Ancient and Modern,” edited with 
notes by Joshua Sylvestre. The selections 
have been made with great discrimination, 
and show scholarly research and apprecia- 
tion of the songs that have been composed 
to celebrate the coming of the Intant Sav- 
four. The full-page pictures of the Mother 
and the Child are appropriate accompani- 
ments tothe inspiring text. (New York: 
A. Wessels & Co. Price, $1.00). 


~The Golden Chronicle. 


It has long been the opinion «f many re- 
formersand philanthropists that it is a mis- 
take to institutionalize destitute, neglected 
or deserted children, and that the only way 
to educate them to be yirtuous and valuable 
members of the community is to bring them 
under good home iufluence, where by exam- 
ple and precept they may learn to distin- 
guish right from wrong and the true from 
the false. 

The Boston Children’s Friend Society 
has labored efficiently and effectively in the 
field indicated since 1900. 

This is the oldest organization in Boston 
caring for both boys and girls. It was 
founded in 1833, and until five years ago its 
children were protected in institutions, the 
girls at 43 Rutland street, Boston, and the 
older boys in a home beautifully situated 
in Dedham. 

Now they are placed in carefully selected 
families, and are under the constant super- 
vision of experienced visitors expressly 
trained for their duties. Each of the 
younger children is boarded for $2a week, 
a small sum indeed when the attention be- 
stowed upon the little one is considered. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen homes 
are found for the children, where they can 
earn enough to pay for their maintenance 
by doing small chores for the household 
while they are not at school. 

The saccess of this plan has exceeded 
even the most enthusiastic anticipations, 
and enables the society to keep brothers 
and sisters together under one rooftree, 
thus fostering an affection which under less 
favorable surroundings would be entirely 
destroyed. There is no lack of reputable 
families who are willing to take charge of 
the children, and the application for them 
far exceeds the means for responding to 
them, owing to the fact that financial 
receipts are not always ‘equal to the de- 
mands made upon them. Money is now ur- 
gently needed by the society, as it requires 
$6000 a year to carry on its charitable work 
in a manner that will produce the best re- 
sults. About 350 children ask for its assist- 
ance every year, and at the present time it 
is looking after 110 children of all ages, and 
both sexes, without regard to religion, na- 
tionality or color. Donations for the sup- 
port of these little ones will be gratefully 
received at the office, 46 Rutland street, 
Boston. . 

The society follows a systematic method 
before accepting the: entire charge of a 
child, and it endeavors, first of all, to have it 
remain with its own parents or relations, 
and if it is found after investigation that 
they are not able to prevent the separation 
of afamily, the society takes the little one 
under its protection. 

When they are able the natural guardians 
of thechildren are expected to pay some- 
thing toward their support, while the deficit 
is made up by the society without the re- 
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brothers and sisters have been kept to- 
gether for two years on a good country 
farm. The mother is dead, and their father 
pays what he can for their support from his 
comparatively small earnings for their care. 
A colored family of four children, with a 
hopelessly insane mother, is kept together 
with such pecuniary help as the father can 
give, and many self-respecting mothers 
partly maintain their fatherless children. 

The annual reportot the directors says: 
‘* We have found many new friends curing 
the year and some most dear to the society 
have passed away. We refer particularly to 
Mrs. S. T. Snow, always.a ready.. worker, 
whose husband was treasurer of the society 
for many yéars; to Mrs. William Wales, 
who endeared herself to us all by her loM® 
and faithful service, and who inspired her 
children{and grandchildren with her sume 
devotion to the work; and to Mrs. Mary D. 
Converse, who was always a cheerful con- 
tributor to the society, and one of the 
most thoughtful of its needs.”” The direc- 
tors also call attention to the fact that the 
large sum of money required to meet the 
expenses of the past year was raised by 
voluntary subscription, three friends donat- 
ing $500 each to the fund. This plan was 
adopted instead of the usual annual sale held 
at the Vendome. More life members and 
annual subscribers are necessary, accord- 
{ng to the directors, in order that no deserv- 
ing case shall be turned away from the 
door, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
their appeal will be generously heeded. 

The Consultation Department is one of 
the most important features of this charity, 
and the following from the report of Gen- 
eral Secretary Seymour H. Stone shows in 
part the scope of this branch of the so- 
ciety’s labor: ‘Last summer we were 
asked to befriend a little five-year-old 
colored boy, who was thought to be living 
with a woman who kept a disreputable 
house. Our investigation showed it to be 
a case of terrible neglect. ‘The child’s 
mother was dead, his father was im- 
moral, and his stepmother was in prison 
for grand larceny. The little fellow was 
known under three different names, and 
was being kept by the proprietor of this 
house of ill repute. After a long search 
of the public records we discovered the 
child’s right name, found that the man al- 
leged- to be his father was no relation to 
him, and that the disreputable woman 
he was living with had no claim upon him. 
The boy was, of course. removed at once, 
and was taken charge of by the State Board 
of Charities, while the disreputable house 
was closed by the polioo.“ Numerous other 
facts bearing on this department might be 
mentioned if our space allowed of more ex- 
tended reference. 

Nearly all the children brought to the at- 
tention of the society are in a physically 
demoralized condition, and therefore the 
demands upon the society for medical and 
surgical aid are constantly increasing, and 
many physicians have been generous in 
giving their advice and services, while 
many invalid fathers and mothers are en- 
abled to regain their health by the society’s 
physicians with little or no expense, and 
are thus enabled to resume the care of their 
offspring. 

The officers of the society for the year 
ending November, 1906, are: President, Mr. 
Costello C. Converse, 95 Milk street. Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., 
645 Boylston street; Rev. Francis H. Row- 
ley, 83 Mason Terrace, Brookline, Mrs. Cos- 
tello C. Converse, 348 Beacon street, Mrs. 
John C. Lane, Norwood ; Mrs. E. G. S. Pease, 
214 Commonwealth avenue; Mr. Henry H. 
Proctor, 282 Commonwealth avenue. Clerk, 


avenue. Treasurer, Mr. William Q. Wales, } cer 
69-83 Purchase street. Auditors, J. Converse 
Gray, Esq., 23 Court street; Mr. Henry H. 
Proctor, 282 Commonwealth avenue. Hon- 
orary Directors, Mrs. R. K. Potter, 625 
Tremont street; Mrs. B. W. Dunklee, 4 
Marion road, Watertown; Mrs. Jonathan 
A. Lane, 623 Tremont street; Mrs. Franz 
H. Krebs, 78 Lakeview avenue, Cambridge; 
Mrs. John Albree, Swampscott; Mrs. Albert 
Gay,Kilsyth road, Brookline; Mrs. Henry R. 
Glover, 13 Waterhouse street, Cambridge. 
Directors: Mrs. G. P. Bingham, 43 Carl- 
ton street, Brookline; Mrs. Henry D. 
Hyde, 380 Commonwealth avenue; Mrs. L. 
A. W. Fowler, 589 East street, Dedham;- 
Mr. William Q. Wales, 69-83 Purchase street; 
Mrs. Costello C. Converse, 348 Beacon 
street; J. Converse Gray, Esq., 23 Court 
street; Mrs. Henry H. Proctor, 282 Com- 
monwealth avenue; Mrs. John C. Lane, 
Norwood; Miss L. M. Lamkin, Langley 
road, Newton Centre; Mrs. Frank R. 
Thomas, 323 Commonwealth avenue; Mrs. 
I. W. Chick, 347 Beacon street; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Q- Wales, Olney street, Dorchester ; 
Mrs. E. G. S. Pease, 214 Commonwealth 
avenue; Mrs. James Y. Noyes, Dedham; 

Mrs. Henry C. Delano, Hotel Westminster ; 
Rev. Frederick B. Allen, 132 Marlborough 
street; E.G. Loomis, Esq., 283State street ; 
Mr. Eugene N. Foss, Jamaiva Plain; Mr. 
Costello C. Converse, 95 Milk street; Mr. R. 
H. Stearns, Jr., Hotel Touraine; Mr. George 
G. Quincy, 209 Beacon street; Mrs. T. T. 
Robinson, Dedham; Mrs. J. Converse Gray, 
222 Newbury street; Mr. Henry H. Proctor, 
282 Commonwealth avenue; Mrs. Warren B. 


John D. Bryant, 356 Commonwealth ave- 
nue. 

The form of a bequest is as follows: 1. 
do hereby give and bequeath to the Boston 
Children’s Friend Society, a corporation 
duly organized and existing under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the sum of dollars, the same to be 
applied to the general uses and purposes of 
said Society, under the direction of ita 
Board of Directors (or, the same to be 
added to the permanent funds of said Soci- 
ety, only the income thereof to be applied 
to the general uses and purposes of said 
Society, under the direction of its Board of 
Directors), and I do hereby direct that the 
receipt of the Treasurer for the time being 
of said Society shall bea sufficient discharge 
to my executors for the same. 

The office staff, beside the energetic — 








Mrs. Frank R. Thomas, 323 Commonwealth ani 


Hopkins, 2 Foster street, Brookline; Hon. | #5 
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gloves. 
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PROUD FELLOWMAN OF ABERLOUR 
AND 


BLACKBIRD OF EDGEWOOD 24 
AT THE HEAD OF 


Grandview Farm Herd 
of Angus Cattle 


There are here now for sale bulls of the 
Blackbird and Pride families that for breed- 
ing and individuality are the equals of 
those that topped the sale on bulls at the 
late oe sale in Chicago. We only 
have a few of those short-legged, thick- 
fleshed, clean-headed fellows that are char- 
acteristic of the cattle at Grandview left, 
but the price ou them will be so that an 
one wanting a bull will own one after visi 
ing the farm or writing for prices. Come 
and see them ; you are welcome whether you 
buy or not. We would much rather have in- 
tending purchasers visit the farm, but to 
those that cannot come we beg | you to 
order with confidence. In order to avoid the 
expense of public sale we will make attrac- 
tive prices for a short period. We will 
please you. 

Farm joins city. Visitors always welcome. 

For full particulars and prices address 


CHAS. J. OFF, Peoria, Ill. 


UNDULATA STOCK FARM 
HARRY WEISSINGER & SON, 
SHELBYVILLE, KY., 


Breeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, 


This herd comprises sucn families as 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas, Bar- 
baras, Coquettes, Queen Mothers, 
Heatherblooms, etc. Cattle that were 
selecteu because of their choice blood lines 


and individual excellence. Three high-class 
bulls in service: The prizewinning Weude 


LAWN ADMIRAL, the noted breeding 
sire BELL’S ECLIPSER and GAY 
HERO. Have young bulls by Prince 
Ito, imp. Proteros and Grantington 
Hero for sale at reasonable prices. Farm 
one anda quarter miles from Shelbyville 
on L. & N., C. & O. and Southern R’ys. 








Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 

inslow mn, 
Treasurér—Nicholas 8. Winsor, Greenville, R. I. 
— — tering and Transferring Ayrshir 


The Year Book for 190? furnished free 
Private Herd — for Seventy-Five Cows 
y ee Reeo rds for the 


Stable? go ead tes 0 cows Price 91.50 per roy Blanks 
for extend! pedigree ti generations, ns, — per 100, 
All the above may be ob tal from ti ecre' 

Fees for Members. mm for each 
entry of an under t' * years old,and $2 each for 








ts each. Double the case 

tet Re Pune i014, may be obtain 
ume may be obtained 

the Treasurer—§32.25 each wpostags pat iat 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W.17TH ST. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 





—J.J. ag ate 


Blanks for tering and Transferr Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butier ‘ests 0 


. Tom 
h male or female. All animais over two — 
old, double fee. hee Ba yn ee ofall d 


each. Inge $25. 
— are recorded free, if resented within 90 
from rye bah deliv very. fers presented 


90 days h. 
we at Her —— ter, $1 per eines Volume. But- 


— all tests re- 
ceived te i Club to Aug ig, 1, 1508, 2; 
—— pall benny . 


—— 338 ro leather, 56 ents. 
Volume of Butter Tests on Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15, 


The 5 BY pers 0 of the Club, — fn no } od 2 fol- 
fon an ansfers 
863 free on appli 


Cary M. — 

PR orem 

(a a et 

15 SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING RAMS. 


ht bres Minton,seven bred by Buttar, have 
me They are good enough for anybody and 








HOME-BRED BAMS AND wm, Shrop- 
shire and Cotswold, for sale as usual. 
ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ont. 


GRAND VIEW FARM 


LANCASTER, PA. 


PROPERTY OF R. P. MoGRANN. | 


AT STUD—lImported Hackney stallion . 
Danesfort 77 (38), sire of first-prize 
winners in Progeny Class, Philadelphia, 
1905. Fee, $50 the season. Usual return 
privileges. 
Half-Bred HACKNEY HABNESS 
and SADDLE HORSES al- 
ways on hand. 
HARBY DONNON, Manager. 


COL. A. 6. MADDEN, KINGMAN, IND. 


Live Steck Auctioneer, 
Expert judge of horses. 
Write before claiming date. 
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' poultry. 
BS 
.a 
— Pure Arabian Stallion 
— I have many times seen turkeys hatched A Ss 
in Canada and brought from there by car- ; 
loads, being fed and fattened and trans- nd Clay Arabian Stallions 
formed into Rhode Island turkeys by the THE 
system of feeding in that State. I have, — Pio apni —* — THE BASIS OF THE WORLD'S THOROUVHBREDS 
| when driving through Bristol County, seen came the Darley Arab, parent o the En of Arabs—4.¢.. the Maneghi-Hedruj-famlly from whieb 
} large flocks of geese apparently feeding and THESE AR nglish thoroughbred. 
| seeing in the orchards or-felds dy the ur cia PESE ARE THE ONLY STALLIONS OF THIS FAMILY IN THE CIVILIZED WORLD 
®) side of the road, but I had no opportunity bining the speed of the Clays ‘with ihe grace, Gouforination od Henry lay’s daughters com 
/ to interview the owners. When I learned STUD SERVICE CHARGES - Hon and endurance of the Arab. 
. CLAY ARABIANS AND ARABIANS, $60.00 
that within five miles of my home there ANAZEH, $76.00 KAHLED, $100.00 
was a place where geese were fed and fat- ° 3 
tened for market it did not take long for TH 
oe me to decide to investigate the business. Ae 4 UN TINGTO N STU D, 
Within the city of Woburn, but not far _ Telephone 47-L Oyster Bay y olph Huntington, Esq. 
from where the city boundaries unite with — OYSTER BAY, L. |! 
* those of the two towns of Stoneham and FOR SALE.—Arablan and Clay Freer id ome: N. V. 
Reading, is the farm of M. Lux,a name not * — * 
unknown to the poultry dealers of Boston. WE H AVE s O M 
For ten years he has been each fall feeding 
geese, or goslings, as they should be called, Z = VERY GgooD 
2 when not a year old for the markets, PE f 
* mostly tor Boston and New York. S | A | 4 J | O N S 
The geese are not raised by him, but are THAT we can sell at V. Pri 
shipped from Prince Edward ‘Islands by : excellent Percheron stallions chat rca oie eome 
boat to Point du Chien, then by cars to his ee . == Our Prices. eT eee ee 
place. While the shipments usually begin LAST GOBBLER. n’t walt until some one eise gets what you want. 
4 from Sept. 15 to Sept. 25 many are sent Minnesors State ——— — —— 
later, and he usually expects two carloads | Senator, Dunlap, Warfield, Samp! i porters 
. to arrive on Thanksgiving week. A car | have tried a * many new vane b ; —* is used for cooling the apples when | last fall, intended to be seeded also with clover T L & J L DeLANCEY sige er ; j 
may contain from twelve hundred to eigh- | I find it better to stick to itr Naga yd igh ete — dary. seeing, Le. C, We. Wapey reeaee: : ; z : » and ort leld, Minn 
teen hundred. This may bring his total up | than to be all the time i * ‘on rm sega garg wc £ — uadiced. ponds cake — ——— ee Te NES Wye ; 
he . ne Ww | So constructed as to make an air space like Fed. pOnRaS Seg phespEnte and twe ‘ : : 
a to more than seven thousand, and possibly | ones. the rest of th hundred pounds of i 
4 iling, lead to the chamber pounds of muriate of potash. This ap- 
= other cars may come later. With blackberries and raspberries I have ‘ceil plication was Intended to encourage the clover 
“ Of the total sent about ten per cent. are} never raised only enough — our own use, er — ———— ps ‘ame aearer aaa | that Was tobe sown rather than the a t i lila — HHI 
fg what are called mongrel geese, the off- | with a few tospare some years, but my in- | the ti f th ees an | ceeeer ————— *% 
su spring of wild ganders and tame or domes- | tentions are to set more land to these —2 — —* igen Lown dane eee * 
ticgeese. These mongrels are most favor- | bushes this spring, asjthe wild ones are get- | The kcaee bas hice =. —* rani between. | of nitrate‘of soda. * * 
able for his business, for, although smaller | ting scarcer and there is more of a call for | fruit keeping in pra ti ally rages tb Oe ne ee * . 
when hatched, they have the ability to con-| them. We commenced raising strawberries | ti Hi ——— * 
tinue growing until about a year old, reach- | for our own use and found hen 80 — icked ae laser wat Ge aan tees New deanad’ tooeauter tales va nena * * 
ing at Christmas time possible weights of | and then the neighbors would want some, There is a no apace pre it ably saree can devoription of sis docs enna * yen * * 
fifteen to twenty pounds, while goslings | and we coneluded to set out more, and we| storage. Evenness of rela —* Like other countries, New Zealand is burdened * 
from tame parents may not weigh morethan | found by cultivating a large piece it re-| keeping. We have known the h ft with careless and incompetent creamery mana- * 
* ten to fifteen pounds at the most. If kept | duced the cost and gave us more money. | being cooled down to nearly fre ae e. | ers which the Commissioner of Dairying * Sirance Om all * 
until a year old the mongrels may reach | My advice is for all to set out strawberries | main weeks without pid in 5— 9 T@-| blames for the low average quality of the Ed 
much higher weights, but they are said on | if only enough for your own use.—G. A. | There is little loss from sh —— * 
he the island to begin to dwind!e away or dieat | Clough, East Braintree, Vt. - 88 from shrinkage, and we | that the grading’standard for quality be raised. *%& 
ed- J that age, refusing to breed together. I have * — —— * 141 MILK STREET BOSTON 
of — + more per barrel by holding the fruit awhile. '| Port business, which is the main market for 9 MASS * 
es "i — — of —* oe geese Protecting Fruit Trees. Our orchard has outgrown the storage, and New Zealand butter, and compels shippers to * ' “ 
aving been bred successfully with thewild| wieg are one of the w we are adding another room built on about grade their butter according to quality which 1s 
“ e worst enemies of 
gander, although it may be that, as some i then marked and r 
** fruit trees, especially young fruit the same principle.—F. H. Morse, Water- guaranteed. The industry 
a claim, the American wild goose, our! During winter th y Rs & fruit trees. ford. Me —— seems to be in # prosperous condition. The 
— familiar bird of passage in spring and fall, os / * ey burrow along the = dairy farms have improvod their herds with the JOHN W. WH EELER P * 
ny is not of the same species as the Canadian mith ieee dani Pg ‘. 2 peat a a Dont’s for Apple Packers. pegs er — of the leading * : » + » President * 
8 ‘ ild 4 y start, reeds, and suitable for dairy farms 
me * — — if possible, to gnaw it. Even in orchards| Harold Hame of the North Carolina | seems to bring a+ high price asin this country, * 
700 —— * —* 4 where clean cultivation is practised, and Experiment Station gives these dont’s for | 20d the price of creamery butter seems high * * 
ie be made to attain tt —* weigh hand sanibtun 4s neh alnuad ts aueeaaiaie axe apple packers: — the distance from the world’s leading * A purel mutual com * 
* t i markets. 
. to twenty-four cents a pound, while the tame — * — * * oe —— — and pang eps —* — —* * y pany incorporated under the 
the gosling sells at 'fourteen to sixteen cents. | °y req pr on against trees being — eau ve we —* MILCH Goats.—G. F. 8., Essex County,Mass. : laws of Massachusetts. * 
80 —Rä—— g and killed by them before spring Phew alls w nd-picked —*— milk 1s excellent, but even that requires * Thi ‘ i * 
only a certain amount of flesh and fat. ges are various ways of dressing th Don’t pack bruised, badly worm-eaten or valu there can 3—32 it is worth * — —— — —— all the desirable forms of Life * 
ne. When it has reached this point, which even | troes in “armor.” hte —* cs ng t . partly decayed fruit. Consign it to the | ore than cow’s milk, but the regular consum- a and Endowment policies Th h, | i 
| ⸗ the expert cannot be sure of, it will lose the base of their tranks sid owe Mic cull-heap ; it will pay better there; it will | Willing to give more are hard to find. Three | sie — e cash, loan, paid up.* 
le — ——— x —* — ——— waxed paper with poison in the wax eae do more for the reputation of the region — oon less pei lips eto they oun * * anne nded insurance values to which the insured = 
— *muc : there than it willi ; , ; are gentle : : 
tart ae when gaining flesh. ‘This period —— —— of disposltion, and can be made as tame is entitled by the Massachusetts laws, are stated 
Ml shrinkage, instead of gain on good feeding —B——— in that it h r i yor ore anu Don’t put all the good apples in the ends —* — 7 ——— — and t ed i i * 
may be deferred in the half wild goose Or | morit of being a good i of — of the barrels and poor fruit in the centres gentleman —— —— — * ene = each policy. * 
turkey untila year old,but inthe descendant | gla. It should be wrapped loosel ene The buyer is not fooled, or atleast not more | Dut the smell of the adult male, though worse 
of generations of domesticated birds it may the trunk before it is tied, how nn eau than once, by this practice, then, lasts the whole year round. He 1s often | x ‘ * 
not last one half that time, or but little | jeaye an air space between it and the tree, | Don’t put your name on inferior packages. also quarrelsome. The milch goat, if unobjec- 66 9 * 
\ more, when they are fed liberally to fatten Tar paper, if used at all, should have th Don’t handle apples as though they were tionable in this respect, is very destructive to * emum Ca re * 
as — hat Ivi ited th Jower ends banked with earth to a made of stones. Instead, handle them as Seiutceahcnmaie- cone yo presage —** * * 
e day that I vis e “ goose ranch,”’ | mice from é eggs. s* y few cases can she: be 
. getting under it to the tree. > given her liberty,as she ruins the vi imi : 
if I may call it so, a hundred mongrel geese : e vines and | Me Every Regular Limited Pa n 
b. were being killed and dressed, being already —— pag sl * about a foot Why Import Hothouse Grapes. re dis teat er aie ee ae ** 3* ry ; gul f yment Life and Endow-* 
as i ordered, probably for the holiday trade, bnt | them. as likewise the pipe ah — The finest hothouse grapes which arrive | jearn, and should begin in a small ca Gnd ment policy issued by this company guar antees to * 
are usually there is but little attention given to | nara * — — eek ramped | at the Boston market are imported stock, | dairies have so far not proved much of a suc- * the insured t t in th i * 
rs, j the holiday trade excepting on special | jjapie ; ee — opthasnaadg grown in this coun- | cessin this country; yet it seems likely that * o return in the event of death during the * 
ere 4 ©> . orders. They are killed as they become fat y ry which approach close to anything re- | the right persons might build up a paying busi- i i 
nes » Fe 8 enough, and if there is not an immediate coon —7— ibe oe ee pod grrgre —* —* — sadist canon. ey Wt ee wanes * raat eee he palpwrerlateneaconn ti — * 
waned S2 : demand they can go into cold storage from . experience is necessary to produce all that . remlum paid an i i 
) = which some of them may come as “green ”’ ee a bese stalks, including | is needed in this country. The climate here| DOGS AND SHEEP.—A. E. H., Middlesex | ie - e « * cost of a Whole Lite policy at * 
—* — —— about two feet long, and set enough | with its large amount of sunshine ia fully | Ut. Ct-: In Connecticut when a person has the same age. This feature makes our policies th * 
AY > The mongrel geese, or most of them, cost : : pave ay each tree to form an effect-| as favorable as that of northern Europe — — eee pn Da * * 
Fy > ° e A . j 6 * e 
nee J $9 each on the island, to which must be = H am * —— —— Some very cholee grapes are received from | tm air —2* —— * — —— * most equitable contracts offered to the insuring public. 
n added a duty of three cents a pound live elgium where the industry has long been | selectmen may pring suit for him ; inst t 
arm = weight, and the freight charges. ‘The other os bay po — * sad * —* established. Although it began in an ex- | owner or harborer af the offending dog; pas * * 
J geere are usually bought by the pound, and sw not | perimental way, at present there are no | unless the owner 1s reimbursed by this suit, the * 
heave them out. To keep them f falli IK TAK 
the average weight is about seven or eight ° p m from falling | less than ten thousand hothouses around | town becomes liableto the owner of the sheep ; 
BAU | down, thetops should be tied 
— pounds each. Bat the gain in weight and Tt ‘a “ shee Ri = the capital of Brussels largely devoted to for such damage. To make provision for such 
ion the increase in value per pound is notall | trunks of y * Pong —* Paint the | grapes. These sell in Belgium at 15 cents ees wane ‘te * — ————— WENON A ’ 
profit. To feed a thousand geese it requires | fresh lime slaked with soft pega —————— ee oe sell at $ — tl clas of labia, — REAT STUD 
a daily.ration of ten bags of corn meal, 140 Haine “i o this country they sell at $1.50 or pal 
— pounds of red dog flour and one hundred paeiiphe nage aon non stg ad — * i in bey bg large grapes in A OE ROT a FIRM SH I RE, FRENCH and BELG IAN Ss TALLIONS 
pounds of beef scraps; this is all cooked - | large perfect bunches, looking almost as if — UR third importation of 1904 arri 
* together. Beside this, oyster shells are * proportion to one peck of lime, a quart | made of wax, so perfect and glossy is each | V#4ely Kuowa Seed Growers Cetebrat-| O stallions, two years old or over. “fn this Tot were 40, Belgians, 40 Freneh = ts tae 
; the kept constantly by them to furnish grit * —* —2** * four pounds of sul- | specimen. ing Their Fiftieth Anniversary. pe ant 9 so re make s specialty of the big, thick, strawberry roans Wo have in this ioe 
és * * 8 
Athough gouse are great, enters of grass | bo added to lt whlle warm, Wall sired, — sono — 
each when running at large, they are given no | ig then ready for application. A prominent Illinois strawberry grower, C. E. | fftteth anniversary as successful seed growers, | Dorrow the "palance of our 8 we hank We —— ont "tar lene by pe Re — 
green food after they are put up to fatten. na Persels, finds it costs him $40 per acre to grow | For half a century they bave been introducing we ee oe 1ons, one at St. Louis, the other at the Innternational. We ave now 150 aa 
or. 8 A good hand can kill and dress from fif- the crop. An acre yields him from one to two | 8°¢ds of improved vegetables to planters, farm- big wide sound draft stallio nie eer SEE ts Penne ‘2 shew lntending purchasers more 
| teen to twenty mongrel geese in a day, or Apple Trees Injured. hundred crates which net around $1 per crate. | &TS ard gardeners throughout the country. Dur.| the purchasers to be the dees 6 oy —— —* wi'l pay all expenses and leave 
from from twenty-five to thirty of the tame geese, | My admiration for and confidence in the He finds the Warfield in great demand because ing this time they have built up a great business | aby cause if desired and give the easiest and most Mratisfactory terms. Come oO Ww, ———— 
i as the latter usually have less pin it stand sdistant shipping. The favorite varieties | "4 ® still greater reputation for reliability. see the oldest importer today in the business and the importer that has i 
y pin feathers. | Baldwin apple tree has been rudely shaken breeding stallions of 2000 ibs, t * brought more thick 
— Tha feathets ‘sell i | da Gaaehs. 1 hade bona —* in :his section are Wartield, Dunlap and Ten- | Their — omtnrnpty 2* be fresh, pure and| you all. 8, than any three firms today in the business, aud prices to suit 
f . nessee Prolific. sure; ap a s is true is proven by the fact "Bs 
4 * — pars that the wood of this tree was not quite so SEED FARMING. that they are used universally by florists and —* na —_ SALESMEN WANTED, Either on Salary, Commission or at a Price—60 
2 Broo hee ; * — recente | ——* — * of other varieties, but in an| ‘here are at the present time more than six ——— mae ROBERT BU ers and take pay when sold by them, provided good security is given 
i ’ experience of more than fifty years I never | hundred seed farms in the United States—farms, eon on to raisivg the standard of ordinary UR 
— from three hundred to five hundred in a pen | knew this variety to suffer so much as dur- | that is to say, devoted to the production of varieties, many vegetables, prominent in the GESS & SON ; * Wenona, Ill. : 
ersey when the farm is fully stocked. Something | ing the winters of 1904 and 1905. The dam- vegetable, field crop and flower seeds to be sold agricultural field today, were originated by this Wenona is on the Illinois Central R. R. and Chicago & Alton R. R. 
4 of the success,depends upon selecting those | age in loss of trees and limbs to the orch- - farmers and eal Some of these planta- 3 ioe —* a — * sot ——— the art 
ons are very extensive, comprisin bh ewa esirabie varieties. 
r — pera Phan rin vais soli one eae — 528 4 ge ea County alone will run | one thousand acres. priems ag muen as | any one intending to plant seeds of any kind | the same freedom ae nature intended then to, freretore the 7 cmnnot axere ise thelr’ Teg py 
years sccueaidk tau “outa” denen” Ae ae Se up in e thousands of dollars. I esti- ANGORA MUTTON. should send to Messrs. J. J. H. Gregory & Son, | curing grasses and tonics necessary to their health. A tonic is, therefore, necessary and the Wa rat 
ani ’ y y, ng | mate the damage in my own orchards not Marblebead, Mass., for their new catalogue. It Cat Food is the best for them. Keeps them ’ 
ais time they can be heard at least a mile with | less than $500. With the exception of a 2 I. —2 — * — 2* of Animal In- | jg a handsomely illustrated booklet, in which are —— — active. They tarive on it. 
—9 a fair wind. M. F. Ames. | few Hubbardston, no other variety seemed —* _ aga prs, Hic gable ph photographic reproductions of many new varie- and vitality, and allows the halt te —* 
eo ~ to suffer. their way to steak ciathan. tasks 04 Chidsans tles of interest to all. Sent free to those who | silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. For old cats, it gives them life and appetite 
lume, Turkeys in Winter. Why this variety should suffer so much | Kansas City, Omaha, Buffalo and New York, and ee bowtle, or 00 per deseo. Oven ON & DU "TON, s beaut *8 ——* 
athe In colder climates, where shelter must be during the last two winters, and more es- | are —* bags to the packing houses, if in good : Bt 
; 4 hased at a price slight! 
provided, a house may be built that is fash- pecially during the winter of 1905, is not | any ae ot y 
aly 15, : known. Some lay it to overbearing, oth under that paid for sheep, and are disposed of in 
‘ ioned after many of our poultry houses, J 8, bors tne carcass, and sometimes in canned form esi 
* — id As A} c 
nr wih te snting rot and an open vob ctrame call wate, We ara hd | sip aan omen el sie Dian AIR ni 
ator should be p n front close e that have served a good purpose in clearing up =a |e Cy ; 8 
they did not suffer, and as to overbeari Ye ! = 
roof and never be closed except in cold ’ bg | brushwood, and becoming fat on it, are worth y Q | 2 
Ihad as much loss from trees that had sla ; mo | Ie At: 
weather. The roost should be placed on a more as slaughter animals than to sell to some —— {| aft ûú— 
| ——* 
level in the front of the house, with a slid- | D0mm® bnt slightly or not at all. We had a | other person for brush clearing. ¢ G ‘ 
8, ing or rolling door in’ the rear. Only light drought in the summer of 1903 and a more ADULTERATED MILK. F REI HT PAI D sarin 
\ enough is neededifor.the turkeys to see the severe one in summer and fall of 1904, fol-| The ordinary methods of milk adulterations 
. | way to and trom the roosts. The door lowed by extreme cold winters and but lit- | are eusily detected by expert examiners. It is 
At and, | should be leftZopen‘all day ;that they may tle frost in the ground. I have always | reported that a French chemist, Dr. Quesneville, We are the largest stove dealers in this 
atange dds abel Within this h noticed that apple trees wintered best | @ made some experiments that point to the —— digest from, f 
ome and go at pleasure. n this house | Jen th a treset a aod probability that for some time there has been to the purchaser FREIGHT FAID. Our 
ne they may be fed in cold, snowy weather. | 11 an “the oan pace ge obs d order practised a form of deception in milk adultera- and'is built on the solid for ad — — 
—— In the cold northern climate of Canada | *7° ore the snow came and remained | 11.) whichhas escaped the attention of health | action or money back in every case, Every 
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The law is a funny thing, isn’t it Mr. 
Hummel? 


a 


All the fat pocketbooks take to the Bant- 
ing system during the holidays. 








The foulest blow Bob Fitzsimmons ever 
got was given him bya a woman. 





The luxury of swearing off is one of the 
blessings that come with the New Year. 





It is too soon to —T ** Haste thee winter, 
haste away.” The season has only just 
begun. 

If winter never rots the sky, what a 
freeze out we are going to get in the cold 
by-and-by. i 

If you don’t like your gifts keep them 
and send them around to the friends you 
don’t like next year. 








The spring goods are appearing in the 
shop windows already. How we do take 
time by the forelock. 








And now the January bills. They will 
contain figures of speech that will speak 
louder than uttered were. 





Why is the Czar called the Little Father? 
Perhaps because he is too small to be seen 
by the majority of his subjects. 


— — — — 





The Panama Canal will get to the Pacific 
eventually and whata time our grandsons 
will have celebrating its completion. 

Now that Miss Roosevelt, like Miss 
Mrytile, is going to be married, her fellow- 
citizens are in a present humor. Enlarge 


the White House. 





a> 
> 


Now that King Alfonso has found a prin- 
cess to wed we should pray that hemay not 
get proud because his future uncle-in-law 
is the King ot England. 








> 


The lighted candlesjon the Christmas tree 
ought tu be put out. They are a delusion 
and a snare fur poor Santa Claus, and not 
infrequently burn his beard. 





Ao eight-hour day will give many mena 
longer time to get into miscnief. This does 
not apply to students who do not spend 
their spare time in the beer shops. 





Gertrude Atherton wants a quiet place to 
write in. How would the top of Mt. Wash- 
ington suit her. There are not many visit- 
ors there at this season of the year. 


— 
— 


Dr. Osler will be iu New England for 
Christmas, but the sexagenarians will not 
give him a warm weivume, though, per- 
haps, the men of thirty-nine will not offer 
him the cold shoulder. 








We have had fifty-three Sundays this 
year. It came in on the first day of the 
week and it goes out in a similar fashion. 
“ Sundays observe: Think when the bells 
do chime ’tis ang2ls’ music.”’ 





When we are all able to fly some one will 
get up a corner in wings and they will come 
high, so that the problem of cheap trans- 
portation will remain unsolved until poor 
mortals are wafted to the skies. 

Mrs. Dean, of suit-case notoriety, is as 
slippery as the oily sardine, but she will be 
——— up yet by the officers of the law, no 

tter how she may twist and turn and 
— again like Emerson's Brahma. 


a 
—~ 


Mr. Hyde has gone to Europe, but we did 
not see the name of Dr. Jekyll in the list of 
passengers on the steamship upon which he 
sailed. He will not be ambassador to 
France just yet, but perhaps he has hope, 
for that springs eternal in the human breast. 

Croesus was only worth $11,000,000. He 
has been outclassed by our American multi- 
millionaires. He may now retire to the 
shades where he belongs and not,continue 
to come, like a ghost from the grave,to tell us 
of his riches. Let him go way back and sit 
down. 














— 
ce 


With liabilities of $87,000 and .assets of 
$2.87a Kentucky insurance company has 
oined the march of progress, and in the 
meanwhile, the policy-holders are wonder- 
ing if they could not have made more money 
playing policy than they did by paying 
premiums. 





— 
—— 


The Dutch may have taken Holland, but 
Holland, the inventor, who is going to make 
us fly within a year, has not’ conquered 
serial locomotion for mankind yet, We are 
afraid that he only wants to boom the bam- 
boo and silk market. in the meanwhile,we 
may muse on the fate of Darius: Green and 
his flying machine. 





— 
<< 


The Princess Bianca Colonna’ hasn’t got 
to shirt sleeves yet, though her father was 
an American miner of Hibernian. extrac- 
tion. She has jast married a count who 
probably cannot count as many dollars 
as her grandmother, ;Mrs. Mackay. This 
whilom laundress, by the way, was perhaps 
as happy when she was a madonna of the 
tubs, as she is now. 





— 


The voluntary retirement of the Hon. 
Henry M. Whitney from the presidency of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, to which 
he would have been re-elected, is deeply re- 
gretted, but his reasons for declining are 
good and sufficient ones, and he will have 
during the coming year time to devote to 
political work, which will be of great bene- 
fit not only to the people of New England, 
but also to those of the country at large. 
The question of enlarged trade relations 
could have no better or more experienced 
advocate than Mr. Whitney. 








The oleo people and various manufact- 
urers of diluted and imitation foods in 
Pennsylvania are reported hard hit by the 
recent vigorous enforcement of the law, 
and will combine in effort to have thedairy 
and food division of the Department 
of Agricultare declared unconstitutional. 
They can hardly be blamed for making 
some effort at self preservation, but there 
appears small prospect of success in any 
such move. The pure food sentiment has 
grown too strong to be set aside, and if 
frauds cannot be prevented in any other 
way there is nothing to prevent an amend- 
ment of the State constitution giving the re- 
quired powers. 


The farmers are often blamed for dishon- 























with them but with the middleman. No 
matter how good produce the farmer deliv- 
ers, it is of no avail if the shipper has to 
repack the stuff according to his own poasi- 
bly dishonest notions. Sometimes a fresh 
lot of fruit or other produce will be taken to 
top off other shipments of poorer quality. 
It is suggested that Congress should enact a 
law compelling all shippers :and growers to 
put their names and addresses and grade on 
all goods offered for sale in any market. 
Some of the States already make this re- 
quirement and the American Pomological 
Society has informally taken a_ similar 
stand. Canada has already established 
effective governmert supervision, and onlya 
general law is needed for proper regulation 
of the fruit business in this country. 


a 
<> 


The Fruit Growers Association of Can- 
ada is trying to havea law passed protect- 
ing shippers of produce against dishonest 
commission merchants. It is hard to under- 
stand why this branch of legislation has 
been so long neglected. One has only to 
make a few shipments to realize how abso 
lutely the shipper is at the mercy of the re- 
ceiver. No matter how unreasonable the 
returns or how inadequate the excuses, 
there is little redress for the owner of the 
produce. To be sure, he can change his 
commission man, but the results may not be 
better. Of course it is for the interest of 
the dealer to please his large and regular 
shippers and the better class of firms are 
likely to do their best for this class of their 
patrons, but the small, irregular shippers, 
who comprise the majority of farmers, are 
given very little consideration py many 
firms who consider themselves in high 
standing. The whole commission business 
ought to be under some kind of official 
supervision with agents to watch the ship- 
ments and report on their condition and 
terms of sale. 








— 


The Lovett chestnut orchard at Bristol, 
Pa., which has been several times described 
in these columns, is now fifty acres in ex- 
tent, of which thirty acres are in bearing 
condition, the trees being from twelve to 
fifteen years old and averaging from a 
bushel to 14 bushels per tree. The selling 
price is $6 to $7 per bushel with some choice 
kinds bringing as high as $12 per bushel. 
The trees were grafted or budded when 
small after the same manner as apple trees. 
Mr. Lovett has tried the practice of grafting 
wild sprouts without success. <A great hin- 
derance to commercial success is the injury 
caused by the chestnut weevil. 


2 
<— 


Protecting the Cattle. 


The new treatment for vaccinating cattle 
against tuberculosis, on very much the same 
principle that human beings are made 
proof against smallpox, is attracting in- 
creased attention.. The process, as tested 
both in Europe and this country, seems to 
have been proved a success. The only 
doubt is whether the results of the opera- 
tion will be permanent, or whether they 
will last only a few years. It has been 
found that animals after having been 
treated may be kept where they will be ex- 
posed to the disease without being affected. 
In Massachusetts, where the agricultural 
Officiais have always taken a progressive 
stand in such matters, there is some talk of 
taking up the treatment with the object of 
clearing the State of this destructive dis- 
ease, 

Chairman Peters of the Massachusetts 
Cattle Commission seems inclined to make 
some trial in this direction provided the 
Legislature will appropriate the necessary 
funds. He thinks there is no‘doubt about 
the effectiveness of the method, although it 
has not been in use long enough to deter- 
mine how long the results will last. The 
plan is certainly a simple and inexpensive 
one, and likely to become far more popular 
than the very harsh and expensive plan of 
killing out all cattle which respond, no mat- 
ter how slightly, to the tuberculin jtest. Of 
course it will still! be necessary to destroy 
the cattle most seriously affected, because 
they are supposed to be in danger of com- 
municating the disease to human beings. 
But with good healthy cattle protected by 
the vaccinating process the disease weuld 
die out in a few years. 

The free exhibition and conference on the 
general subject of tuberculosis, held in 
Boston at Horticultural Hall, Dec. 28 to 
Jan. 7, is likely to bring about a renewal of 
public interest in the various means of 
prevention orcure. The disease is held re- 
sponsible for the deaths of more than four 
thousand people a year in Massachusetts 
alone. Among the dairy herds it is the 
cause of much loss and shortens the period 
of strength and usefulness of many of the 
most productive cows. From recent devel- 
opments it seems possible to hope that this 
cause of widespread suffering and loss may 
soon be greatly reduced. 








Agriculture in Australia. 


Farm methods in most parts of Australia 
are according to the free and easy model 
practised some years ago in the newer 
parts of this country. The main reliance 
is upon nature, and it is not considered 
profitable to bestow patience, care and labor 
received by the average American farm. 
The reason is found in the scarcity of labor 
and the cheapness of land and farm prod- 
ucts. 

Of late the markets have been much im- 
proved by the development of the cold stor- 
age industry, which has afforded cheap and 
rapid transit for fresh products to markets 
thousands of miles away. Another influ- 
ence has been the help of the Government 
Department of Agriculture. In this line a 
somewhat original system has been devel- 
oped which is of interest to.farmers else- 
where. 

Each State or province has agricultural 
‘colleges, modern farms and experimental 
systenis. In New South Wales the farm 
comprises over three thousand acres, and 
there are smaller farms established in vari- 
ous parts of the State. Students may go to 
these farms and go to work, receiving prac- 
tical instruction under government superin- 
tendents and assistants. Victoria and 
Queensland also have agricultural and ex- 
periment farms,the farms being of very 
large area, and there are sub-farms in the 
various districts. The work is still further 
divided into smaller farm stations conducted 
by farmers’ associations, which carry on 
successful experiments, repeating upon a 
small scale those of the larger farms. In this 
way the farmers co-operate with the sta- 
tions directly and are kept in touch witb 
their work. South Australia has a central. 
agricultural bureau with one hundred 
branch bureaus in the country, all co-oper- 
ating in the introduction of new plants ‘and 
the improvement of tarm ** West 








est packing of goods when the fault lies not 
















































































































faster during the past ten years than — 
the whole fifty years preceding. 


Making a ‘Country Home. 


After years of discomfort trying to make 
the best of city life on: the small income, it 





was decided to move out and start a home. 


where conditions were more favorable. 
The idea was to get more for their money— 
plenty of house room, farm and garden 
‘products for the table, anda taste of coun- |. 
try life in general. 

The head of the family seems to have kept 
his city position, going back and forth to 
his daily task, while the brunt of the home 
making decolved on his capable wife. Ina 
volume entitled ‘* A Self-Supporting Home,’’ 
published by Macmillan Company, New 
York, this bright woman tells how they 
went to work and che results. The account 
is filled with details of considerabie value 
to other families making similar experi- 
ments, because it approaches the vurious 
subjects from the point of view-of people 
with but little previous experience in coun- 
try life. 

** We eventualiy discovered a “ai old 
house of nine rooms, two cellars, a summer 
kitchen, barn, chicken house, cow shed, 
small smoke house and twelveacres of land, 
five of which were covered with apple trees. 
Near the house were three pear trees, four 
peach, three quinces, two plum trees, and 
about half an acre divided between straw- 
berry plants, blackberry and raspberry 
bushes. It was the haven of our imagina- 
tion, and coula be leased forthree years at 
$180 a year, so that, even after $6 a month 
had been added for my husband’s commu- 
tation ticket,there was still a surplus of $19 
from the rent of the apartment we were oc- 
cupying in town, which of 30urse, was to 
be used to defray moving expenses and pur- 
chase of stock. 

In April we made our garden. Seeds, 
including a barrel of potatoes, cost $10. 
May 17 we had radishes, lettuce and young 
onions. June 7 new potatoes and green 
peas graced our table. From that time in 
quick succession came turnips, beets, cab- 
bage, carrots, sweet corn, melons, okra, 
cucumbers, beans, tomatoes and squash, all 
80 delicious in their crisp, cool flavor, un- 
spoiled by packing or traveling, that we 
became almost vegetarians; but so bounti- 
ful was the supply that the surplus, when 
canned and stored, was sufficient to carry 
us through the winter. The rhubarb gave us 
fruit piesin April, after which came cher- 
ries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
blackberries, peaches, apples and pears—all 
we could use, and ‘ plenty to putup.’ In 
fact, with April, living expenses became 
lighter each week, for many of our rest 
hours were devoted to fishing on the river, 
which ran through the orchard; the spoils 
making a pleasant change for breakfast 
and an additional reduction in the butcher’s 
bill. 

“By October the savings from these 
sources alone enabled me to gratify my 
great desire fora cow. The day of her ar- 
rival was the advent of the real farm home, 
which gave the blessed feeling of inde- 
pendent sufficiency. Cereals, hitherto 
eaten as a sort of duty, became tempting 
luxuries when surrounded by real cream. 

‘Think of a family enjoying the comfort 
of a large house instead of a small apart- 
ment, leading a happy, healthy life, exempt 
from the wear and tear of the city rush and 
noise—surely an enviable condition under 
any circumstances. When you realize that 
all these comforts enabled us, after the first 
year and a half, to bank the sum previously 
absorbed by living expenses, you will un- 
derstand my enthusiasm on the subject of a 
country home for people of moderate means, 
which you might have received with doubt, 
had not this summary of facts been given to 

prove exclusively what can be accomplished 
in a short time without capital. 

** Before deciding to embrace a country 
life it will be well tu consider the pros and 
cons. The average city man may dread be- 
coming a commuter; but when he realizes 
the enjzyment and rest found on a comfort- 
able seat in a moderately filled car, the 
standing, crushed strap-hold of the ele- 
vated train willscarcely be regretted. — 

“Children’s education is the next ‘ ob- 
stacle.’ Every village has a school, some 
extremely good; all possess the advantage 
of not being overcrowded. When the little 
one has outgrown the village curriculum, 
at an average distance of ten miles in any 
of the adjoining districts willbe found the 
high school or college. All suburban lines 
issue school tickets at extremely low rates. 
It being conceded that full mental develop- 
ment isimpossible unless accompanied by 
physical and moral growth, the pure air 
aod wholesome freedom of the country 
aust make the best men and women of 
your children.” : 

A plan of this kind is one of the safest; 
far better in most cases than for the entire 
family to move upon a distant farm, bur- 
dened with a debt and depending on the 
effortsof beginners to meet expenses. A 
small inexpensive place not far out of the 

city will afford all the substantial advant- 
ages of afarm,and at the same time allow 
the former source of income to be retained. 


The Yellow Peril. 


- Thereseems to be little danger of the yellow 
peril in the present light of developments,as 
they are exhibited in the treaty between 
China and Japan. It shows that no alliance 
is contemplated between China and Japan, 
and that it is concerned, in a great measure, 
only with the setting to rights of affairs in 
Manchuria, the poor field of contention, 
which suffered the most through the war be- 
tween Russia and the Island nation. So it 
seems that Japan and China are not getting 
together to capture the whole of Asia, what- 
ever alarmists may say to the contrary. 
The Japanese have set an example to 
Russia in moderation in regardto the terri- 
tory that they virtually conquered from 










































that country, and are content with a small |: 


portion of Manchuria, allowing China to 
control most of the provinces, while Japan 
will only assume control of the raiiroad to 
a reasonable extent. 

The whole world, too, will benefit by her 


liberal policy as exhibited in the treaty, for | . 


China, according to Japan’s requirements, 

will have to throw open all prominent 
places in Manchuria on equal terms to all’ 
nations. All this looks as if the yellow 
pe-il was a phantom of the imagination. 





A Lerge and Honored Family. 


The patriotism of Robert Emmet, the 
Irish martyr, who does not want his epitaph 
written until his country was free, is re- 
called in the death this week of William 
Jenkins Emwet,his lineal descendant, which 









took place in New York thie week. The vided the increase 
‘Mr. Emmet recently deceased was @ 


his finger before he was executed in order 
that it might be passed down in the family 
from one generation to another to those 
who were named after him. 

William Jenkins Emmet was an enthusi- 
astic yachtsman even at the age of seventy- 
six, and was called the fatliér of yachting 
along Long Island Sound. He did not enter 
professional life, like the ottier grandsons 
of Thomas Addis Emmet; but became a 
business man, and he was for many years 
‘the agent of Brown Brothers, the sugar re- 
finers of Boston and Portland,and was 
manager of the factory at Greenpoint be- 
foreit was purchased by the Havemeyers. 
Immediately after his retirement he lived 
at his country home at East Rockaway, but 
later resided at New Rochelle. 

His wife survives with several children, 
including beside Col. R»bert T. Emmet 
already mentioned, Devereaux Emmet, the 
champion golfer; Temple Emmet, who mar- 
ried into the Astor family; Richard S. 
Emmet of Chicago, chief paymaster of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; 
William E. Emmet, manager for the Gen- 
eral Electrical Company at its factories at 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Miss Rosina Sherwood, 
Miss Lydia Emmet and Miss Jean Evan 
Emmet, who recently became the bride of 
the English painter, Wilfred von Glebn. 
This is an old-fashioned family that ought 
to delight President Roosevelt. 

Richard Stockton Emmet, who died at the 
age of eighty-two or three years ago, was 
buried from Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Pelham Manor, and there were 
fifty mourners present bearing the name of 
Emmet. 

The young patriot who was interrupted so 
many times by Judge Norbury while he was 
making hi: speech previous to his sentence, 
could hardly have looked forward to so 
many honored and respected American re- 
lations, but a century brings about great 
changes and the Emmets have reason to be 
proud of their record as valuable and pro- 
gressive citizens of the republic. 





A Strange Situation. 

It seems strange that the restriction of im- 
migration is favored by some of the leaders 
of organized labor more than it is by people 
prominent in the educational and business 
world. It is well known that President 
Eliot of Harvard and Andrew Carnegie 
favor the coming of all immigrants here 
who are net criminals or paupers, thus 
preserving the traditional glory of the 
United States as a home for the poor and 
oppressed of all nations. 

We apparently need all the newly ar- 
rived immigrants especially in the South, 
where laborers are urgently needed, if ac- 
counts are not greatly exaggerated regard- 
ing the necessity of more people to do the 
work that is now unperformed in certain 
Southern localities. Obviously. people 
would not come here if they did not think 
that they could better their eondition, for 
they might as well suffer at home as to 
endure privations abroad, where they are 
unknown. 

For the past sixty years there has been a 
continual scare about foreigners, and the 
descendants of some of those who came 
here from other lands a half century ago are 
now clamoring to have people shut out 
from the enjoyment of the privileges of this 
country, where the earlier immigrants 
prospered and became American citizen. 





Prosperity and Obligation. 

It is an old and a true reflection that few 
people can stand prosperity. It has often 
been the case that those who have endured 
poverty with cheerfulness and with a light 
heart have become morose, captious, exact- 
ing and generally disagreeable when they 
have accumulated riches, and have not, 
of course, increased their own sum of hap- 
piness thereby. . Possession does not inva- 
riably bring felicity, and mer, like chil- 
dren, soon tire of the bauble for which they 
stretched out eager hands, and look for 
something more dazzling to entertain them 
for the passiug hour. 

Satiety tollows in the wake of great 
wealth, suddenly acquired, for the new rich, 
without a cultivation which they could not 
acquire during their days of strenuous 
labor while they were piling up the dollars, 
cannot find amusement in the fine arts, or 
even in philanthropies, and the result is 
that they fall into a merely sensual exist- 
ence, in which the gratifying of the senses 
by illegitimate means and by indulgences 
that sap the foundation of life, is the chief 
aim. Moderation, said to be the golden 
thread running through all the virtues, they 
forget as they plunge into wild excesses in 
the pursuit of a new pleasure. 

The man who at the work-bench was a 
steady, home-loving person, when he comes 
into riches of which he never dreamed too 
frequently forgets his family and the 
domestic hearth and seeks the company of 
those who would not look at him in the days 
of his adversity, but are willing to share 
with him the proceeds of his financial suc- 
cess. 


So it is not surprising that we hear of a @ 


moneyed magnate who no longer finds the 
woman agreeable who toiled with him dur- 
ing the early days of his matrimonial life, 
and who farnished the foundation on which 
his fortuue was built. She has, forsooth, 
not grown with him, and lags behind him 
in the social race, and besides, she has none 
of the charms and graces that a younger 
woman possesses, though he himself is far 
from being in the vanguard of youthful 
manhood. 

Therefore, he suggests a divorce to the 
faithful conjugal companion of many years, 
forgetful of the sacrifices which she made 
in his behalf during long years of struggle 
and self-denial. 

The woman has not sinned. She has 
merely ceased to please, and she must be 
sacrificed so that her once faithful spouse 
may lavish a good part of his wealth upon 
another, 

There are men who deserve success, for 
they are true to early memories, and are 
never falseto early vows, but this man, if 
poetic justice were satisfied, would lose all 
his accumulations at one fell swoop, and he 
would well deserve this punishment. 





Grass as a Money Crop. 
Professor Wheeler’s grass enthusiasm 
seems to last all the year through. While 
at his native home in central Massachusetts 
during a summer visit he noticed a number 
of mowing fields on which the stand of 
grass was not heavy enough to suit his 
ideas as developed by his immense crops 
obtained at the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station. He offered the owner of une of 
these fields to supply the fertilizer for thor- 
ough treatment and to pay the bills, pro- 
in hay was not sufficient. 














of chemical 







‘exceeded the limits granted them will assign 


— te poe he applied a heavy | Adj 
leaving some The N.H. Brigade will be in 
—— / 


$26 per acre, representing a profit of 173 per 
cent. on the money invested in the fevtil- 


sizer 

The experiment is:interesting as showing 
that almost any good hay land may produce 
similar results to those obtained at the 
Rhode Island experiment farm,provided the 
heavy topdressings are applied before the 
grass has been run out. At the Rhode 
Island Station the four ton per aore yield 
was maintained for six consecutive years by 
topdressing with chemicals alone. While 
these results are profitable there may be 
some doubt whether the average farmer 


one to follow. 
In most localities land is rather more 
plenty than money with which to buy fertil- 


dressing over a larger area and thus obtain 
a moderately heavy crop rather than to try 
for the extremely ‘heavy yield gained on the 
smaller area. A crop of four tons per acre 


hay tedder could not be cured on the ground, 
but must be partly taken away while dry- 
ing. Three tons per acre seems to be about 
as heavy a crop as can be handled with 
economy on the land where it grows. The 
cost of chemicals for producing the extra 
yield amounts to about $5 per ton of hay. 
In some localities the question arises 
whether it would be best to spend this $5 
for chemicals or to invest: it in standing 
grass. Sometimes grass can be bought for 
less than $5 per ton of hay standing. Of 
course this amount is often below its real 
value, but in almost every community there 
are sales of grass at low prices by auction 
or otherwise. The question is one of those 
which have to be worked out according to 
circumstances. 

A farmer should reckon whether his land 
is good enough to produce hay under best 
conditions, that is, whether it is natural 
grass land, fairly moist and heavy and not 
too rough. If the land is right, he can fairly 
reckon on producing the extra hay at $5 
per ton, not including the cost of harvest- 
ing. It will cost a little more per ton to 
harvest a vecy heavy crop than a medium 
one. The quality of the hay can be con- 
trolled easily by the topdressing. If it is 
wanted for feeding cattle the topdressing 
should be largely phosphate, such as ground 
rock phosphate, and muriate of potash. 
Such a topdressing will encourage the 
growth of clover, which is best for feeding 
cattle. If the hay is wanted for sale there 
should bealiberal addition of nitrogen in 
the shape of nitrate of soda. If the hay is 
intended for use on the farm it might be 
possible to buy standing grass, which is 
usually clover-mixed, or other grades of hay 


WAR OF REVOLUTION. 


Records of the New Hampshire Brigade, 
Brig. General Enmech Poor, May I, 
1780, to Jume 17, 1780. By Jere- 
miah Fogg, Captain and Aid de 
Camp. 

{Copied from original by Capt. A. A. Folsom.] 

Inacueraices Copying Orders notwithstanding 
the most positive directions to have them ex- 
actly taken, Still appear particularly in the 
orders of yesterday Brigade Majors are there- 
fore in Person to attend daily the Adjutant Genls 

Office at 11 oClock precisely, and are positively 

ordered to be careful that mistakes do not hap- 

pen in future either in their own Copies or in the 

Copies of the Adjt of their Several Brigades. 

Division Inspectors are as immediately as 

possible to inspect the Arms of the men of their 

Division and report the number of them complest, 

the Noof them good but wanting Bayonets and of 

those unfit for Service. They are also to inspect 
and report the State of the Accoutrements; this 

Inspection is to extend tothe Arms and accou- 

trements in the hands of the Brigade Conductors 

and Quarter Masters 
Gar. Orders May 6, 1780 
Maj. Winslow 
Adj. Clap 
HEAD QR ROBINSON HOUSE May 7 1780 

Genl Poor will order proper Persons to exam- 

ine the public boats and have those wanting it 

repaired immediately 

Colonels and (Commanders of Regmts will 

attend to the training and disceplining of their 

Mep; they will be shortly reviewed. 

G. Orders May 7, 1780 

A Serj’t and 10 men will be sent to Constitu- 

tion Island, the Guard will be relieved once a 

week; As soon as the Party arrives at the Island 

Capt Marshalls Compy will Join its Regt. the 

Commanding Ufficer of which will see it executed 

3d Brig. will be ready for Inspection ye day 

after tomorrow 

The returns will be formed upon the Plan of 

those of the last Inspection 

F. O. Maj. Derby. 
Adj. Wm. Torrey. 
H. QR. HIGHLANDS, May 8, 1780 

B. Maj Haskell 

The Commissaries at W. Point are to report to 

H. Qrs immediately the Quantity Provisions of 

every sort recd since the 20 Feby last—the 

greatest exactness in these returns is insisted 
upon The Ration of flour to fatigue men is to be 
increased one quarter Pound. 
G U—8—1780 
F—O—Lt Col. Basset 
Adj. Mills 

As the Paroles and Countsr are not given out 

till after the Guards are relieved ye Adjt of the 

day will in future give them to the Officer of the 
day, who will give them to the Offrs of the 
uards 





Capt. Buchannan will immediately make return 
of the No Boats under his Care likewise of the 
Number which want repairing One Camp Cully 
man to be sent from each Regt to take direction 
from the Qr Mr of this Post for the Purpose of 
Picking Oakham to be employed as long as may 
be necessary The Commanding Officer of Regmts 
will make returnsof the No of Boat builders 
and Calkers in their respective regmts imme- 
diately as the repair of the Boatsis indispensa- 
bly necessary—all art officers and men employed 
in Garrison are to attend the Inspection Comy 
Officers of Regmts will see them called in—the 
7 Regt will parade on the grand Parade at 9 
oClock ye 11 at 3 andthe 14}at 5 tomorrow at 
which time the Inspectors of the Division will 
attend. 
HEAD QUARTERS, HIGHLANDS, May 9, 1788. 
B Maj Scott 
Besides the reports of Provisions ordered to be 
made by Commissaries immediately on its ar- 
rival at West Point; a Return of the whole has | 
arrived during the Week is to be made every 
Saturday to head Quarters. — 
G O—9—1780 
F Off Maj Pettengill 
Adj Tufts 
The 4 Brigades will be ready for Inspection 
tomorrow—2d Regt to parade on the giand 
Parade at 9 oClock 8th at 11 and the 9th at 5 in the 
afternoon. 
All officers returned from furlough having 


their reasons at their arrival, to the Court of 
enquiry which sits every afternoon at Colo Jack- 


sous quarters. 
HEAD QUARTERS May 101780 

B Maj. Peters 
An exact return to be made im 
the Cloathes and Shoes wanting for the les 
inlisted for the War is to be made to the General 
Colo Koscutszko will hurry on the completion 
of fort Willis which the General for particular 
‘Reasons has much at heart No Officers but those 
under arrest to appear without Side Arms 
Gar. Ord. May 10, 1780 

F. 0. Maj Winslow — 

Buxton 







| ING ENGINES, WIND ENGINES AND 


not ranking very high in the market, and 
buy itata price which would show some 
saving over the cost of producing it by top- 
dressing. But it should be borne in mind 
that some years hay ‘is scarce and buyers 
numerous, and the very year when the 
farmer’s own supply is short he might find 
it difficult to buy hay outside at reasonable 
prices. 

If the hay is intended for market the 
heavy topdressing would be almost sure to 
pay a big profit if applied to the right piece 
of land. The hay produced at $5 per ton 
would be likely to sell for three or four 


would always find this plan exactly the best | times that amount in favorable years. Ex- 


perience for long termsof years on good hay 
‘land has proved that with heavy annual top- 
dressing the land does not run ouc rapidly 


izers. It might be better to spread the top- | even though the hay is sold from the farm. 


In all probability it would pay many farm- 
ers with good grass iand to topiress with 
Chemicals and to sell part of the hay. Few 
crops are more profitable than the higher 


is very hard to handle, and even with the/ grades of market hay and such a crop is not 


necessarily exhausting to the farm, pro- 
vided sales are offset by heavy buying of 
fertility in the form of manure and chemi- 
cals. 


PUMPS 


-_ pump ——— de- 
vice 

raising. It’s not +0  hicee 

too small to be included Hy ous 
long line of 













catalogue 
free. ‘Ask fo: r it. * * 
Chas. J. Jager Go., 
166-8 High Street, Boston, Mass, 











NO — OR TRUSTS IN CUTAWAYS 


CLARK'S REVERSIBLE 
BUSH and BOG PLOW 


Cute a track 5 ft. wide, 
1 ft. deep. Will plow a 
new-cut forest. 


Send for circulars. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 
Higganum. Conn., U.S.A. 





















are covered by our three 
warrants. By this we mean that 


CRECGORY’S 


shall always SEE ae reliable. 

Our free vatalogne 80 contains a lot 
of valuable farm and garden facts. 

3. J. H. GREGURY4S SON , Marblehead, Mass. 











d, 5c. in stamps 
or coin. Asa jal 
FREE a big collection of ith thes te we will send 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 








lists in growin, 
—_ Seedee 


PERRY'S 
a oy oe Oe 


Most Extensive Grower of 


Grape Vines 


in America 
Intro- {fogseuyn’ EARLY 








The Best Grape 
The Best Gooseber 
The Best Curran 
Small Fruits. Catalogue Free. 


GEQ. S. JOSSELYN, Fredenia, N.Y- 


McKillip Veterinary College 


CHICAGO. (Chartered 1892.) 
LARGEST PRACTICE IN THE WORLD. 
(Affording unlimited clinical advantages.) 

G iring th f 
—————— 
— otters” 

ion Course. r e Civ 

— Examination for r Government Ins ‘inspectors 
hoy is course * order to 
prepare the st ——— or the c Civil Service Exami- 


itioner’s — Sve five Pg advanced work in 
Medicine, Surgery an 

SESSION ——— oat: 3, 1906. 
Write for catalogue and other information 
@. A. SCOTT, V.S., Seeretary, 
No, 1689, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Write Your Wants 


MORGAN 
HORSES 


Wild Rose Farm 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Water Grown Cypress 


AIR DRIED 
is the stock. we use in our 


Red Swamp Tanks 


Cypress 


‘Buy this grade and you get the best. We 
make Tanks of ull sizes, for all purposes. 


We Erect Tanks and Towers 


and to fill them here are a few helpers we 
‘make and have in stock : CARTER’S AIR 
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The Markets. 


plaster, 28 on, ae hair, No. * 
@8ic : No. 2, 1 Hemlock boards, 
V — 2338 matched spruce boards, @ M., 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Jan. 3, 1966. 


Shotes 


and 
Sheep Suckers 


x pong 2442 42 29,907 1830 ldzo: linseed, 37@39c ; olive, 67@i0C lard No. 1, 38@ 
cast week..2765 623 32 di457 1037 | “le: whale, 38@6le. 

One year ago3i40 = (9404 26,883  122/ MOLASSES—Porto Rico, prime, 3@3ic B gal.; | 

Horses 358 choice to fancy, do., 55@37c; New Orleans, good to 

Cattle Sheep Cattle Sheep | fancy, @stc. 
MASSACHUSETTS F L Cotton.....__- 35 NAILS—Iron nails, $1.70@1.75. Wire nails, $1.80 
At Watertown. AtN E D M & Wool Uo.: | @1.95 @ keg, large and small lots 
M 8 Swain... lu PROVISIONS—Beef: Western plate, $9.50@10.50; 


Watertown. 





J Woudwar wv 4 | 18@léc; dried beef, 14@16c. * 
DB oman _ | SALT—Liverpool in bond, $ bhd., $i.40; do., au 

Wh BD M & Wool Co.: | paid, $2.00; Trapani, bond, §1.374@1.50; Turk’s Island, 

F'8 Atwood.__._--- 5 82.40@2.65. 
Js Her thst STARUH—Potato, 34@4c; cornstarch, pearl, 1.770; 

NiW YORK do. barrels, 1.92¢ ; wheat, ¢@5c. 
At Wate: town. SUGAR—OCut loaf, 5.45; crushed, 5.45¢; standard 
ra) — ota F powdered, 4.80c ; granulated, in barrels, 4.70c; do. in 
MAINE 94 | Smith wie bag, 4.70c ; bag, yellow, 4.05@4.z5¢; extra O, 4.05@¢.400. 
ni. Dry .-.-.-.-.--. * 

Geo — — 1219 WESTERN. TALLOW-—City, 44@5c: country, 5@b5jc; bone, 4§c. 





Levisky Bros __.-_. 120 


F L Libby---.------- J J Kelley_-........100 
EL Libby-...--.--- 10 30 Others....-._...._.. 56 
E Chapman...-. ---- 14 2® AtNEDM&Woo01Co.: 
MD Holt (aE Te Morris Beef Co._..455 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Swift & Co_ __.._..156 
At Brighton. EDM * 1800 
Foss & Canney .... 20 4 At Watertown 
Eastman & Co--_.-. 22 J A Hathaway -....621 


PRICES ON NORTHERN CATTLE, 


Extras, $5.50@5.75; first quality, $5.25@5.50; second 
quality, $1.75@5.00; third quality, 4.00@6.‘0; a few 
choice single pairs, #6.00@6.50; some of the poorest 
bulls , etc., $1.50@2.50. Western steers, $4.3(@6.30 
Store cattle—Farrow cows, $15@2%5; fancy milch 
cows, $50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-vear-olds, $15(@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

Sheep—Per pound, live weight, 2.50@4.00c; extra, 
4.60@6.30¢ ; lambs, $5.00(@8.30. 

Fat Hogs—Per pound, Western, 5}@/jec, live weight ; 
shotes, wholesale, ——; retail, $2.50@7.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 63@t§c. 

Veal Calves—3Q@73c P tb. 

Hides—Brighton, L1@ll¢c # lb; country lots, 93@lWec, 

Calf Skins—16@18c # tb; dairy skins, s0@v0c, 

Tallow—Brighton, 2@34c # Ib; country lots, 2@2}c. 

Pelts—8vc@$1.30. 

LIVE STOCK EXPORTS. 


The effects of a market crowded with live cattle 
and beef will not be recovered from until after New 
Year, and then giving a full week leeway. - The Eng- 
lish market ina very depressed condition, says the 
late cable, and cattle quoted at only l(@liie, d. w., 
but these figures do not include such cattle as Christ- 
mas beef. The l@e week’s shipments amounted to 
3223 head of cattle, and owned by the following 
parties. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Rohe- 
mian, for Liverpool, 606 cattle by Swift & Co. ; 404 do. 
by Morris Beef Company. Onsteamer Lancastrian, 
fur London, 301 cattle by Swift & Co.; 300 do. by 
Morris Beef Company; 100 do. by J. A. Hathaway. 
On steamer Ottoman, for Liverpocul. 354 cattle by 
Swift & Co,; 355 do. by Morris Beef Company. On 
steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 302 cattle by Swift & 
Co.; 100 do. by Morris Beef Company; 401 do. by J. A. 


Hathaway. 
HORSE MARKET. 


At the leading sale stables of the city the trade was 
as expected for the last week of the year; settling-up 
season and devoid of the usual amount of business. 
Receipts of the year reached 27,054 head, largely from 
the West. and not including nearby horses. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable were arrivals of 3 freight 
car loads. They sold within the year 327 carloads. 
having had a remarkable year. The demand light 
during the week, with sales from $10°@250, of 1000@ 
1300 ths. At S. H. Harris’ Sons’ were arrivals of 2 
carloads, all closed out at theu sual range. Prices 
well sustained. at Welch & Hall Company’s were 
arrivals of 1400@1700-1b horses, selling from $150@250; 
lpair at 550, A light week, At E. Russell & Co.’s 
sale stable it was a light week, with sales at $75@200, 
L, H. Brockway hadafew good horses on sale, but 
trade light. 


AT WATERTOWN. 


Tuesday—The market for beef cattle was not what 
dealers anticipated, calculating on àe advance at the 
least. But Western cattle have been hustled in if 
good quality, and they pay betcer for the money than 
New England cattle. H. F. Whitney sold | bull, of 
1230 ibs, at 330; 1 do. of 96u ths, at 3c ; 4 Cows, 3480 Ibs, at 
2c; 2 cows, 1410 Ibs, at 24¢ ; 2, of 1750 tbs, 290. O. H. For- 
bush sold 1 cow, 1030 fbs, at s4c; 1, of 8v0 fhs, at 3c B th 
81 off. 

Milch Cows—The trade was nothing extra, panned 
out rough last Wednesday, and specul:tors were 
not e-pecially anxious to buy this morning. Sales 
light. Good cows were fairly steady in price, choice 
cows scld at $50@70; extras at 8310048. 

Fat Hogs—The market rules 4c higher than a week 
ago, with Western at 54@4c, 1. w. Local hugs. 64@6ge» 
d. w. 

‘Sheep and Lambs—The market rules 3c # tb higher 
on best sheep and 3c higher on good to prime lambs. 
Common grades hold steady in price. There wasa 
light run from the West for the week on sheep, the 
range being $2.50@6.05, with a few tops at $F.2'. 
Lambs sould at $5@7.80 # 100 ths, a few tops at 88.30 
Cullen & Wallace sold 10 sheep and lambs, §0 ibs, at 
5¢c. H. M. Nims sold 40 sheep, 85 tbs, at 4c. 

Veal Calves—A fair trade and prices well sustained. 
J.S. Henry sold 60 calves, 135 fhs, at 640. Cullen & 
Wallace, 60 calves, 125 tb3, at 6jc. H. M. Nims, 70 
calves, 130 tbs, at 6c. H. F, Whitney, calves, 64@7c. 

Live Poultry—Arrivals. 50,000 Ibs. Fowls, 12@123c; 
chickens, 10@124c ; roosters, 8@vc ; ducks, 12@@I4c. 

DROVES OF VEAL CALVES. 

Maine—George Weston, 33; F. O. Thompson, 55; 
Farmington Live Stock Company, 75; U. C, Libby, 
17; F. W. Wormwell, 10; A. D. Kilby, 25; J. M. Phil- 
brook, 14; E. E. Ohapman & Co,, 5; F, L. Libby, 20; M, 
D, Holt, 30; E. L. Libby. 20. 

New Hampshire—¥oss & Canney, 8; F. L, Cotton, 
40;'A. F. Jones, 3); Wood & Moore, 100; Cullen & Wal- 
lace, 90; H. M. Nims, 50. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 50; E.G. Piper, 45; G. W. 
Hall, 12; N. H. Woodward, 16; B. H. Combs, 27; W. A. 
Ricker, 240; Ira Ricker, 22; F. 8. Atwood, 70; J. S. 
Henry, 31. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 95; H, F. Whitney, 15; 
J. Laker & Son, 15; H, A. Gilmore, 78; R. Conners, 30; 
scattering, 150; George Cheney, 25; F. Fay, 10; L. 
Stetson, 10; C. A, Waite, 3; W. W. Mils, 23; A. M. 
Baggs, 18; J W. Elisworth,3; D. A. Walker, 24; J. 
O’Brien, 137; D. W. Clark, 21, 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 


Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday: 
The movement in beef cows today was pot up to ex- 
pectation. The dealers say that butchers do not act 
decently. When it was ascertained that Western 
could be placed on the market of better quality than 
can be bought for around here, it of course affected 
the market and butchers through their agents bought 
freely that way. Milch cows are slow of sale; jeven 
the better class are not active and prices are weak. 
George Weston sold 1 pair two-year-old steers, of 
2000 tbs, grained every day from birth, just fancy 
raised by Charles Fessenden of Broomfield, Me., at 
top quotations. G,N. Smith solda fine carload of 
cows of good range in price, E.L. Libby sold 10 
sheep, 120 Ibs, at 5c; hogs at $5.60; 1 stag hog, 4c; 8 
slim cows, 755 Tbs, at ljc, Milch cows, $35@55. O. H, 
Forbush sold 2 springers, $10@42. 

Store Pigs—A few are at market at nominal prices. 
Stock at yards: 3740 cattle, 313 sheep, 29,611 hogs 
993 calves, 140 horses. Western, 3123 cattle, 29,000 
hogs, 140horses. Maine, 144 cattle, 309 sheep, 41 hogs. 
303 calves. New Hampshire, 144 cattle, 4 sheep, 38 
calves, Vermont. 18 cattle, 3l calves. New York, 23 

Cattle, 500 hogs, 25 calves. 

Tuesday—Butchers at an early hour were waiting 
to tearn numbers and quality of the Eastern train 
before buying western Massachusetts cattle. ‘he 
trade was rather slow. Traders find plenty of good 
Western cows and heifers at reasonable prices. 0. 
H. Forbush sold 2 bulls at 34c and 2gc. S. E. Wench 
Sold 5 cows, av. 1000 Ibs, at 2§c. A. Wheeler sold 3 
Cattle, 850 fhs.at 2c. H. A. Gilmore sold 10 cows, at 
81.50@2c fh. J. W. Elisworth sold 9 cows, 975 Ibs, 240; 
6 bologna cows, 700 fbs. at $1.60. S.S. Learned & Co. 
handled 26 cattle, of 1530 ths, at 85.90; 1 do., of 1600 tbs, 
$5.85; 36 heifers, 1240 ths, $3.80. At Chicago prices. 

Milch Cows and Springers—There was a light run 
in consequence of slim closing out last Wednesday. 
Speculators were not in a hurry about buying. A 
slow trade all through.the day. J.S. Henry sold at 
& range of $10@58 ; 1 at 60. F. L. Libby sold 2 choice 
Cows at $58@60; 5 at $50; 4 at 845. 


Veal Calves—Easy cisposals were effected, and | 


prices rule strong, with sales at 6§@6gc, 7¢, 72@7éc, as 
to quality. : a 


BOSTON WHOLESALE MARKETS, 





H.B., ¢ 


Vat Hogs Veals 


A FJones & Co.... 5 10 


dé re... 50 1 | tonpacked,$16.00@16.50. Boston lean ends,S18, 00@18.25 ; 
Cullen & Wallace. J * Western backs, #14..0@16.00. Lard: Boston, pure, V 
VERMONT B, 6@ejc; Western pure, (sje; compouna, 5K; 
At Watertown fancy leaf lard, @ 10-Ib pails, 9c. Hams: Boston 
Fred Savage ....... 18 135 | medium, 9§@10c ; do.small, )0§@10gc ;smoked Western, 
eS en 18 | smail,1Q@lle; do. medium, ¥f@10; breakfast bacon, 


00; Southern pine, A rift, $36.25; cypress, 

1 in,, 945.00@46.00; oak, quar., 1 in., 
@8".0; do. white, plain, 1 in., $3.00@s5.00; 
chestnut culled,$22.00@24.00 ; elm, $36.00@t2.00; birch, 
red, $52.W0@55.00; hickory, $65.00@70 VU; maple, $34.00 
@48.wv;. cedar shingles, seconds to extra, $2.53@ 
4.00; laths, spruce, $4.2\@4.65; clapboards, spruce, 
$38 @42; barn boards, pine, 8 in., No. 1, $33.0@34.00. 
OIL—Kerosene, 150°, V gal, 12c; gasoline, stove, 


Boston family, $10.00@11.00; Pork: Long, clear, Bos- 


Grease, house, 44@5c. 

FEATHERS—Hen,® b, 54@7c ; duck, 30@35c ; goose, 
W@65c. 

PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES—Pure dry lead, V b, &@ 
9c; turpentine, ® gal., 7(@72c; putty, P D. 14@zo; 
plaster of paris, P bbi., $1.50@2z.00; whiting V bh, 
4@ic; alcohol, wood, # gal., 70@75c. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES—Ground beet scraps, # ton, 
$42.00@44.00; bune meal, in bbl., $35.00@40.00; suan- 
flower, ® tb, 5@5gc; barley, ® bu., s5@¥w0ec; buck- 
wheat, $1.25. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKETS. 


BEANS—N. Y. and Vt., pea, choice, H. P., $1.75; 
pea, screened, $1.60@1.70; do. seconds, $1.40@1.50; Cal, 
white, $240; mediums, choice, hand-picked, $2.10; 
do. screened, $1.50@2.00; yellow eyes, choice, H. P., 
#1.83; do. seconds, $1.50@1.75; red kidney, $2.75@z.85. 
EGGS— (Boston Fruit & Produce exchange official 
quotations): Nearby and Eastern fancy, P doz., 
3%c; Maine, Vermont and N. H., extra, 28@30c; 
Eastern, Vt., New Hampshire and York State, 
fair to good, 24@26c; Western, fancy, fresh, 26 
@2ic; Western, fair to good, 22@2c; refrigerator 
eggs, 17@20c. 

GREEN FRUITS—Apples, King, P bbl., $3.50@4.50; 
Baldwin,No.1,% bbl., $*.00@3.75 ; Baldwin,No.2, $2.00@ 
2.50; Greening, $2.50@3.50; Spy, 3.00@1.00: Pir- 
pins, $1.75@2.25; Pound Sweet, $2.50@3.50; Talman 
Sweet, @ bbi., $2.00@3.00; cranberries, Cape Cod, 
choice, # crate, #3.50; do. do. B bbl., $13.00@14.00; 
do. common to good, $19.00@12.00. 

HAY AND STRAW—Hay, choice, @ ton, #16.00@ 
17.00;N0.1,815.50@)6 ;N0.2,813.50@14.00 ;No.3,812@13.00; 
fine choice, $11.00@12.00. clover mixed, 310.00@12.00; 
clover, $10.0v; damaged hay, $8.00@10.00; swale 
hay, 89.00@10.00. Straw, good to prime, rye, $11.00; 
tangled rye, $10.00@11.00; oat, B9.00@9.50. 
POTATOES—Aroostook, Rose and Hebron, P bu., 
@c; do. Aroostook Green Mountain, @ bu., (@eic; 
sweet potatoes, @ bbl., $1.75@2.75. 
POULTRY—Prices quoted here represent price 
obtained by receivers on Wednesday. Live poultry: 
Fowls, 113@12}s; roosters, 8c. Spring chickens, P hb, 
113@12jc ; Fresh-killed: Broilers,nearby,choice,% fb, 20 
@22 ;fairto good, ib,16@18c ;roasters,4 ibs each, V Bb, 
16@18c ;chickens,mixed sizes,)2@lic ;squabs,choice, V 
d0z.,82.50@3.00 ;towls 12@l5c ;pigeuns, 8 doz.,$1@1.75; 
turkeys, choice, young, 24@26c; do, common to good, 
18@2uc ; ducks, 14@l6s; geese, 13@isc; Western dry- 
packed, in boxes: Turkeys—Choice, young, # D. IG 
@c; do. common to good, H4@isc; do. poor, 120120; 
chickens, choice, large, @ tb. léc; do. fair to good, 
12@l3c; fowls, choice, large, P fb, 120120; do. com- 
mon to good, l1@l2c; ducks, I8@lic; geese, 1A@lic; 
fowls, choice Southwestern, 12c; do. common to 
good, lI@lljc; chickens, large roasting, 13c; do. 
mixed sizes, @ fh, 11@l2c ; old cocks, 9I@9c. 
GAME—Quail, smal and medium, P doz., 82.00 
@2.50; do. choice, $3.00@3.50; grouse, dark, 
V pair, $2.50; wild ducks, P pair—canvas, 
$2.50@3.00; redhead, $1.50; black, $1.25; mal- 
lard, $1.25 ;small,60@75c ; rabbits, Eastern, # pair, 160 
2c; venison, saddles, D., 6§@20c; venison, whole 
deer, @ tb, 15@l7c; bear meat, P tb, s@l0c. 
VEGETABLES—Beets, native, @ bushel, 9c; 
cabbages, native, V bbl., $1.00@1.25; onions, na- 
tive, P bu., 75c@4l.00; celery, native, P doz., white, 
$1.00; do. Paschal, $1.20@1.75; do. B. Market, $2.00; 
chives, @ doz., $1.00; carrots, P bush., 50@6vc ; pars- 
ley, P ou., $2.00 ;squashes, marrow, @ bbl.,75c(@Bi.00 ; 
do. Turban, # bbl., 75c@$1.25; turnips, yellow, @ 
bbl., 75@90c ; do. white, native, P bu., 50c; do. flat, B 
bu,,25@40c ;lettuce, hothouse, ® duz., 90c@#1.00; string 
beans, So.,# bskt., $2.00@3.25; mint, Bdoz., 6c ; egg- 
plant, @ bskt., $1.75; cucumbers, choice, hothouse, 
B box, 86@10.00 ;peppers, P carrier.gl.75 ,tomatoes,na- 
tive, hothouse, @ fb,s0c ; mushrooms, cultivated, f,25c ; 
Brussels sprouts, # qt., 1zg@tc ;leeks, doz, 4Uc; cress, 
8 doz., 3c; herbs, assorted, $ doz., 34c, artichokes, 
P bu., $150; parsnips, @ bu., 50@75c; salsify, P 
doz., 74c ; radishes, hothouse, @ doz., 35c. 


FRESH MEATS. 


Beef, choice, 74@7jc; light, choice, 74@74c ; heavy 
good, 7@74c; good, 5@fc; hindquarters, choice, 3@ 
10c ;common to good, 6@9c; forequarters,choice, 54@ 
5ic; Common to good, 4@5c; cow beef, country 
dressed, 2@4c; mutton, extra, 8C; common to 
good, 5@7c; yearlings, good to choice Western, 
6@8c; do. Eastern, 6@8c; veals, choice, Eastern, 
l@lle; do. fair to guod, 8@9c; common, 6@ic; 
spring lambs, choice, Eastern,!@ m, 11jc; do. 
common to good, # ib, &§@l0c; Western, common to 
choice, P I, S@llgc; hogs. country dressed. P ih, 6@ 
ic. 


HIDES AND PELTS. 


Hides, country, green cows, steers and bulls, all 
weights, @ tb, 74@véc ; So. green, salted, 14@13go ; do. 
dry flint, .... buff, in West, 18@lsc; calfskirs 
0@12 th, $1.26@1.90; do. overweights, $2.25@2.00; dea- 
oon and dairy skins, 80@85c; horsehides, $2.75@3.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 

Boston, Jan. 3. Vermont and New Hampshire, 
extra creamery butter, assorted sizes, 4¢c; north- 
ern New York, assorted sizes, 24$c; do. large tubs, 
Mc; Western, assorted spruce tubs, 4c; West- 
ern, large ash tubs, $c; creamery, Northern, 
firsts,219@224c ;do. Kastern, best.271¢@22hc ;do.Eastern, 
fair to good, 20@22c; ao. Western, firsts, 21¢@2}0; 
creamery seconds, 19@2ic; do. thirds, 17@léc; 
dairy, New York and Vermont, extras, 22@2%; 
do. firsts, 2ic; do. seconds, 19 3; Western, 
imitation creamery, small tubs, first to extra, 
179@20c ;do. ladles, 1/@174c ; small boxes,extra North- 
ern creamery, 25$c; do. firsts, Northern cream- 
ery, 3@z2ic; do. extra Northern dairy, 23@2c; do. 
firsts, 20@22c; do. common to guod, 160190; reno- 
vated, NOlso. Trunk butter in §to }-t prints, extra 
Northern creamery, 4c; do. firsts, 23@2c; extra 
northern dairy, 2ic; do. firsts, 20@22c; common to 
good, 15@19c. : 
CHEESE—New: New York twins, extra, 133@l¢c; 
do. fair to good, IMGlate; Vt. twins, fancy, lic; 
do. fair to good, 12@isc; Wisconsin twins, choice, @ 

» l2c. 
Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company, Dec. 30: Butter, 18,839 packages ; 
last year, 104,460 packages. Eggs, 72,723 cases; last 
year, 41,469 cases. In Eastern Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Dec. 30:. Butter, 45,396 packages; last year, 
20.283 packages. in total stock of butter as 
compared with 194,101,493 packages ; increase in total 
stock of eggs as compared with 1904, 31,198 cases. 
At Boston receipts for the week were 12,742 turs, 
14,718 boxes, or 745,9%4 pounds butter, 1559 boxes of 
cheese, 14,058 cases of eggs. For the corresponding 
week of last year receipts were 9486 tubs, 22,092 
boxes, or 567,626 pounds of butter, 711 boxes of 
Cheese and 7/40 cases of eggs. , 

‘New York, Jan.%. Creamery, extra, 25@2c; do. 
firsts, 21@2tc; do. seconds, )8@20c; cold storage, 
extra, %2@%c; do. firsts, 20@220; State dairy, 
half tubs, extras, 2%c; do. firsts, 0@22c; tubs, sec- 
onds,)8@19e ; lower grades, 16@17c ; Western imitation 
creamery, firsts, 18@19c; West’n factory, fresb,firste, 
NGie; renovated, 15@20c; packing stock, M@I6{c, 
OHEESE—State, full cream, small, colored, Sept. 
fancy. l4c; do. do,, small, colored, Jate made, best, 
12c; do. do. small, colored, fair to good, lige; 
do. do. small, white, September, fancy, 14c; do, do. 
small, white, late made, best, lic; do, do. small, 
white, fair to good, lljc; do. do. large, colored, Sep- 
tember. fancy, léc; do. do. large, colored, late made, 
best, 1%¢; do. do. , 
fancy, 14c; do. do, large, white, late made, best, 


choice, 11@tlgc; do, part skims, prime, 
93 d0. do. good, ‘@k(@e ; do, do.common to tar ae 


Go. do. large, fair to good, lige; do, light | 
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We advise, estimate, erect complete plant from start to finish 
if desired, and guarantee results. Don’t forget that we supply 
tanks of all kinds, pumps, piping—every water service appliance, 
| Tellus your wants, Catalog Free. Gasolene Enginesfor pumping. — - 
CHAS. J. JAGER CO., 166-8 High Sfreet, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Now is the tim e ready. We can learn your need 
and loatell the famous t Helis Wooden Windmill, 7 


WATER SUPPLY SPECIALISTS 





-or one of the 
lis, and have it working 
delays later. Be prepared — 








Waterbury, Vt., Jan. 1. Butter, tub, P. 17@w0c; 
do. extra, 21@220; crate, 21@zc; print, 22@230; 
0gg8, B@28c; potatoes, new, V bu., 65@75c; beans, 
Yellow Eyes, @ bu., $2.00@2.10; wool, 4@28c; beef, 
side, 53@éc ; hogs, round, 44@igc; chickens, i, 12@ 
léc ; fowls, N@l3c. 

8t. Johnsbury, Vt., Jan. 1. Receipts at Ricker’s 
market week ending Dec. 15 were .. Be poultry, -.- 
lambs, .. hogs, 20 cattle, .. calves, .. Bs sugar, -- 
hs wool. Prices paid were: Poultry,8@%; lambs, 
s@eac; hogs, 44@S5c ; cattle, 2@4c :calves, 3@5ge: wool 
2c; sugar, 8c. Veal and lambs firm and wanted; beef 
dull and low; hogs shade a better. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2, Eggs, 22. 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 2. Butter market firm at 254c. 
Receipts, 6369 packages. Eggs, 22@27c. Receipts 
6647 packages. 

Elgin, Ill, Jan. 2. Official butter firm at 260. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 1905. 


The following constitutesa summary of receipts 
of live stock at Watertown and Brighton stock yards, 
from New England, West and Canada during the past 
twelve months, together with comparisons of fifteen 
previous years, as compiled ifrom our weekly stock 
market roports: 








Cattle Sheep Veals Hogs Pigs 

1905 ......211,703 312,997 107,207 —1,307,964 3,979 
201,588 528,17: 105,278 = 1,371,476 3,209 

89,076 425,931 81,632 266,130 377 

- 160,882 479,237 16044872 431,172 6,050 

81,096 451,206 97,473 895,391 6,109 

177,951 387,424 93,210 +26, 754 5,488 

183,539 379.615 91,769 3981,855 5,196 

192,853 493,508 79,619 489,485 7,192 

229,167 558,795 2,261 9420,294 = 11,190 

854 45) 2,628 1,425,206 9,445 

168,461 783,735 54827 990,202 10,175 

182,276 9424 78,996 1662,671 — 10,610 

151,188 x 80 315 966, 6,892 

4 188,953 571,980 80,495 630,985 5,519 

1891 _..... 161,167 285, 700 77 681 1, 464,099 7,725 
1890 ..-... 167,974 583,565 714,234 312,971 9,665 





The following gives the number of cattle and sheep 
from each of the New-England States, northern New 
York, Canada and the West foreach quarter, with 
the total] receipts for 1905, with each of the fourteen 
preceding years: 


of our present shortage of cigar tobacco. Every 
week sees from 150,000 to 300,000 pounds of domestic. 
tobacco exported. To be sure, it is not of the best 
grade of goods, but I hope that it is better than some 
that is being worked into cigars here today. I don’t 
know but the manufacturers will be obliged to use 
some of that detestable Philippine tobacco. They 
certainly will if this present shortage is to be main- 
tained for a few years. s 

The sweat room was brought in to belp out the 
emergency. It did tide the trade over for a few 
years. But at last the very bottom has been reached, 
when,lo and behold, there was not a case of tobacco 
to be found leftover from the flood. Now, to pro- 
tect themselves from such disasters in the future, I 
observe a clan of tobacco manufacturers have got an 
option ona large tract of land in Idaho. Just what 
grade of goods i: to be raised there is not stated. 

The usual space is taken in the trade papers toa 
discussion of the Philippine,question, and to a review 
of the past year’s work in the different branches of 
the manufacture of tobacco, there have been made 
more cigars, and more of the tobacco designated 
chewing and smoking tobacco used than in any pre- 
vious year. In fast, the story of success has been 
followed out in every branch and the cry is re-echoed 
from every trade centre from Maine to Oregon, ex- 
cept by those who have grown the weed for the 
trade. No; there has been very little success attend- 
ing the efforts of the poor old farmers. They claim 
to have been poor in the spring; they are poorer 
today in spirit, but are just as willing to make an- 
other attempt as they were in 1905. My wish is that 
the that attended them up to the first of 
September may be repeated with the addition of 
good curing weather to follow, and then we will see 
if there is as much ten-cent tobacco carted away from 
their buildings as was the fact the past year. It is 
reported that of the 1905 Wisconsin much of it has 
changed hands since it was; first bought up in the 
early fall, and at quite an advance from the former 
prices. That, however, does not add to the amount 
of tobacco in the country, but shows more miadle- 
men in the bu iness; a few more to support. 

Our correspondents report as follows: Suffield, 
Ct.: ** Recent sales of tobacco are C, E. Haskins and 
































CATTLE. 
Qr. erding Me. N.H. Vt. Mass. R.1.,Ct. N.Y. West Canada Total 
2,560 1.9°9 2.058 4,805 — 612 40,333 598 2,925 
1,781 1,966 4,662 — 26 3# 492 2,133 50,181 
1,889 2,257 = 3,831 —— 195 30,482 038 51,058 
2,960 3,767 5, 006 dams 834 33,538 9,°91 58,539 
8,559 10,0388 17,864 +... 1,897 140, 22,060 211,703 
7,155 1,904 7,830 — 1,061 142 235 13,073 I, 5 
044 11,391 = 11,506 wate 539 50,272 4,317 89,076 
9,771 13,920 = 15,87 223 589 79,047 31,983 16,382 
9,953 12.966 14,401 190 Tio =: 113,239 19,699 ts), 
10,404 9,644 15,374 327 925 119, 145 177,951 
10,125 8.771 15,329 297 29 = 128,373 15,77 188.5 
7,500 5.9% 1',421 92 223 143, 12,470 192,83 
9,954 6,521 1.002 119 595 180,878 8,141 229,167 
5,000 8, 8,775 46 1,052 =: 189,211 1,719 225,854 
7,180 x 6,7 3il 686s 138,197 — 168,461 
6,024 6670 6,410 178 948 68 304 — 182,276 
6,671 7,318 7,644 341 723 119324 56 11. 188 
ORR, FOR — 7,120 6,944 7,360 = 5,77 96 768 160,825 pani 188,953 
Totals, 1891 ............ 6201 7,674 9.885 5,785 118 1.369 =: 125,359 4,686 161,167 
I ack. 13,466 6,534 14,889 1,437 4 427 466. 84,847 528,173 
— IRall 12481 29:785 «(IB = --- 248,364 «015,366 = 425,931 
OD La akdcddns sanecdsionchimuund 15,966 27,800 3,183 — 922 221.636 83,024 4651, 28 
SUL... - 9,096 11,310 126 8=— 3,051 — alias 333,5' 5 83,480 479,237 
9m — 7,582 32,621 4,512 — 40 203. 946 1 0,597 387,424 
299 — 34,024 239 4,050 — 299 = £29, 94,085 379,615 
998k 8,202 7,986 3,891 — 881 326. 2.966 493,508 
897 — 06 31,519 2,694 _._. 2045 = 363,773 110,441 = 558, 
re 26,676 64076 4,794 — 5,998 433,922 102,690 666,45 
1895... 3,959 70,115 6,543 — 5.351 +08,973 149 782,735 
re 29,262 4,105 = 6, 152 p saliead 9,920 5:0,138 69,700 688,334 
26,058 75,170 7,455 -... 10,947 4. 46,671 £30,064 
eRe aie 25,103 1,374 7,878 -... 10,731 328,561 953 71,980 
— — 80 61,437 6,136 .... 8,853 81 98,271 585,769 
SHEEP 
r. endin: Me. N.H. Vt. Mass, Ct.R.I, N.Y. est Ca. Total 
‘arch RS ECR eRe 1,550 1,401 2,515 ar * — 68,294 5,499 
Juye us 456 515 198... 100 55,487 662 57,569 
Bene. Meck. BAS tec Bae 668 1,867 ee pana 68,' 63 14,989 88,410 
Dec —— — ——— — 2,141 4,853 ite? oo ae 39,175 84,006 87,472 
TOCN, : THO ks nce aed i ens 11,600 4,666 9,750 616 — 100 =. 231,019 55,246 $12,997 


| Leather Importers and Agents 


H. INGLE & SONS, 


LEEDS, ENGLAND. 


~ Speolalty: Glove Hide and Waxed Splits 
Cah ‘advanced on consignments. 





THRE CATALOGUE OF THE 


College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University — 


is noW ready for distribution .* For further inform a 
tion address DR. DAVID 8. WHITE, 
Dean, Columbus, Vhio. 





First premium herd boars 


Berkshires. from one to two years old 


No fancy prices asked. 
8S. J. WHITMORE, Horon, Mich. 





ALLIE POWELL, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 


WABASH, IND. 


I have a wide acquaintance among breeders of reg- 
istered stock. Special attention given to parties con- 
asale. Write before claiming a date. My 
large sale it furnished to those desiring it. — 


MORGAN STALLIONS 
FOR SALE 


Atew STRICTLY CHOICE sound and large 
MORGAN STALLIONS, 3 to 7 vears old. 
every one a sbow horse; of my own breeding, 
I won 19 premiums at St. Louis Exposition, in- 
cluding Premier Championship for exhibitor. 


Prices iow for quality. L. L. DORSEY. 
Anchorage (near Louisville), Ky. 


The Famous Greystone Kennels 


OFFER 


Noted Collies at Stud 


Champion Greystone Breadalbane and Grey 
stone Faugh-a-Ballagh, undoubtedly the best 
palr of American-breds alive. Fee, $20; Club 
Members, $15. At the leading shows this year 
we won 26 firsts and 25 specials. Young Stock 
and Brood Bitches in whe,p for sale. 
M. BUBRELL, Manager. Veonkers,N WV. 




















Do. B. ROGERS, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
BREEDER OF 
Hereford Cattle and Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
Brookfield, Mo. 


Have called sales in 19 of the leading States past 
season, selling for the best breeders in America, 
Terms reasonable. Write or wire for dates. 


UPLAND FARM HERD 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. B. HAZABD, Owner. 
A few choice Young Bulls and Bull Calves for Sale,o ° 
the Florine and Elga families, sired by Supreme, the 
Champion Bull at the New York State Fair, 1901 and 
1902. For information and prices, address 
GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager, 
Solvay. N. ¥ 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 














its, oto. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court, holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 
sixth day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and five. 
ON the petition of MARY ROSE BABINE, of 
Wilmington, in said County, praying that 
her name maybe changed to that of MARY 
ROSE DURKEE, public notice having been 
given, according tothe order of Court, that all 
persons might appear and show cause, if an 
they had, why the same should not be granted, 
and it appearing that the reason given therefor 
is sufficient, and consistent with the public inter- 
est, and being satisfactory to the Court, and no 
objection being made; 

T I8 DECREED that her name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of MARY ROSE DURKEE, 
which pame she shall hereafter bear, and which 
shall be her legal name, and that she give public 
notice of said change by publishing this decree 
once iu each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hews- 

per published in Boston, and make return to 
his Court under oath that such notice has been 


given. 
— J. MCINTIRE, Judge of Probate 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court, holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 
sixth day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and five. 

N the petition of JOHN WILLIAM BABINE, 

of Wilmington, in said County, praying. that 
his name may be changed to that of JOHN WII- 
LIAM DURKEE, public notive having been 
given according to the order of the Court, that 
all persons might appear and show cause, if an 
they had, why the same should not be granted, 
and it appearing that the reason given therefor 
is sufficient, and consistent with the public in- 
terest, and being satisfactory to the Court, and 
no objection being made; 
IT IS DECREED that his name be changed, as 
rayed for,to that of JOHN WILLIAM DUR- 
EE, which name he shall hereafter bear, and 
which shall be his legal name, and that he give 
public notice of said change by publishing this 
decree once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper published in Boston, and make re- 
turn to this Court under oath that such notice 
bas been given. 
CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, 
Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLES £X, 88. 


At a Probate Court, holden at Cambridge, 
in and for said County of Middlesex, on the 
twenty-sixth day of December, in the year of 
our Lord oue thousand nine hundred and five. 
ON the petition of MARGARET ELIZABETH 
BABINE, LOU 





Judge of Probate 





B 
BINE and LESLIE ARTHUR BABINE, of 
Wilmington, in said County, by Joseph Amos 
Babine, their father and next friend, praying 
that their names may be changed to those of 
MARGARET ELIZABETH DURKEE, LOUISE 
MARIA DURKEE, ADRIAN ARTHUR DUR- 
KEE, SUSAN ISABEL DURKEE, AMOS 
DURKEE, GEORGE WALTER DURKEE, 
ELDON HENRY DURKEE and LESLIE AR- 
THUR DURKEE, public notice having been 
given, according tothe order of Court, that all 
persons might appear and show cause, if an 
they had, why the same should not be granted, 
and it appearing that the reason given therefor 
is sufficient, and consistent with the public inter- 
est, and being satisfactory to the Court, and no 
objection being made; 
T IS DECREED that their names be changed, 
as prayed for. to those of MARGARET ELIZA- 
BETH DURKEE, LOUI K 
ADRIAN ARTHUR D 


— names they shall hereafter bear, and 
give public notice of said change by publishing 
this decree once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, and make return 
to this Court under oath that such notice has 


been given. 
Farmers’ Want Department is establis CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Judge of Probate 
the sale and exchange Of Stock. * ned tee | Court. 








one cent per word © including uame, address or 
initials. Po Devi Cok to accompany the 





Noteheads, Envelopes, $1.57. REGISTE 


rr. 
00 0 Printed Milk Bills or Small Billheads. $1.00; 
Pp S, Hallowell, Me. 








MORE CATTLE, FEWER SHEEP. 


Railroads from the different points have been busy 
thoroughfares by which the live stock has reached 
its destinations. Sometimes the stock trains have 
been late at ma ket, being side-tracked. Probably 
these delays could not be helped. as it is for the 
interest of the roads to forward the stock as soon as 
possible,and prevent the shrinkage that inflicts on 
owners more loss in dollars and cents more than 
some are aware of. Railiroad corporations . should 
have aH the credit that is due them, as the stock gen- 
erally arrives ingooa condition. The cattle receipts 
compare favorably with 194, but there is quite a fall- 
ing off in sheep and lambs, attributed very much to 
less export business in this line. 

———145—-—_,, ——--1904--—__, 








Via Cattle Sheep Cattle Sheep 
Fitchburg -...86,246 192,154 94,196 378,581 
Lowell ........ 27,231 24,018 16 463 22 7° 

SP ae, i 52,960 79,307 59001 
Eastern .-..... 10.776 43,865 ~ 8,822 67,851 
Road or boat -- 2.600 2,700 

21,703 312,997 201 588 528,172 


Within the past sixteen years there have only been 
two years that receipts of cattle have reached the 
totals of 1905. In 1896 and 1897 the receipts were a 
few thousand head larger. Exports have been 
heavy and the home trade iid not suffer in conse- 
quence of a shortage in this respect. Sheep and 
lambs were far behiod any year during the past six- 
teen, Some years from two to three times as many 
have been handled. There were over two thousand 
more calves than last year and it was considered 
altogether a favorable season. The hog market was 
about in keeping with previous years, but hardly up 
to the average standard. 

A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 
In horses, the receipts for 1905 were 27,054 head, 
large'y from the West; in 1904, 28,848; 190+, 29,84]; in 
1902, 26,957. Business in this line reached fully $6,000,- 
00U. The demand for store pigs has been very lim- 
ited, but receipts were in excess of a year ago. 
Values on the different lines of live stock{ could 
not be said to have changed very materially from a 
year ago. In January last prime cattle were neatly 
as high as the past week. The range then on Weste: 
was $3.30@6 55. During the past week some of th 
best Western cattle cost $6.80@6.90. Sheep and lambs 
rule higher by #@lc V Ib, causing the short supply. 
A strong tone throughout, and an unprofitable 
season for butchers in general. Fat hogs have sold 
at from ¢@éec, 1. w. higher than last January, but the 
amount of business capital invested reached that of 
a@yearago. The movement in veal calves has. been 
steady and healthy; no glut, and prices have been 
generally sustaine’ on all grades; if anything they 
paid owners a trifie more than a year ago. Horses of 
desirable quality have been high all the season, es- 
pecially good weight drafters of 1600.to 1700 pounds. 
Good drivers also have found easy sale at higher 
prices than in 1904. Nearby horses have been in good 
demand, and brought all they were worth. Horses to. 
gointo the woods during the winter months sold 
easily at $125@160. All things considered, this has 
been a successful year for those engaged in the live 
stock business and the outlook is good for 1406. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY TOBACCO MARKET. 


In assorting the 1905 crop the work is being pushed 
to the capacity limit of the shops, every sorting table 
being used, and the sorters expected to turn out 
every pound possible, the pay being for day work in- 
steadof by the pound. Meyer & Mendleshon started 
their sweat room at North Hattield the first day of the 
year, so a3 to be ready to catch some of the early 
birds with sweat goods of the aew crop as soon as 
possibile. The sweat room holds about 325 cases, and 
the sooner they can get the new goods upon the 
market the sooner they will relieve some of the 
strain upon cigar-making material. Ee 
This resource will answer for the present, bu 

what of the future? Something must be done to per- 
manently relieve this strain, or we shall get a class 
of goods made into cigars that no one can smoke and 
callit tobacco. Already they have got about ail of 
the cheap cigars so cheap, so far as tobacco is con- 
cerned, that it will take new users of cigars to relish 
them. WhenI read how closely they have bought 
up the old stuff I don’t wonder 
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James Smith to E. A. & W. F. Fuller of Hartford. 
Mrs. Anna Halladay and W. E.'Cooney to W. J. Gabb. 
Arthur Wood and Fred Scott to L. B. Hass & Co., 
Hartford. Charles O’Brien to J. C. Buschman of 
Westfield. H. D. Hastings to Bissell of Suffield. 
Charles A. Proot to E. A. Hathaway & Co. of Suffield. 
Cari Cooper and Thomas Burke to Kutinsky Adler & 
Co., New York. James McCarl, about 5 acres at lic 
to W. J. Gabb of Bloomfield. Lewis Cook to Hass & 
Co., Hartford. Enfield has two large plants for sort- 
ing tobacco, employing about one hundred hands, and 
announcement is male that Levy & Co. of New York 
have leased a large brick building in Enfield for the 
purpose of sorting and packing tobacco. It is ex- 
pected that work will start next week with about 
forty hands. Tobacco buyers are busy lookiug for 
the tobacco that is not sold. Cherles Wright sold his 
tobacco fur léc. C. A. Ludden sold for lic. Myron 
Blakeslee for l6c. One neighbor has an extra crop 


We furnish good situations in Christian families at 


MENT, 124 W. l4th street, New York City. 


AoBicULTURAL student wants charge of small 
jace out of Boston. a short distance up country ; 
age 22. Address P. P., Bux 2314, Boston, Mass. 





Bananian HARDWOOD ASHES—Try this fer- 
tilizer. GEURGE STEVENS, Peterboro, Canada. 





ormant until after Mai {eo Ghawar free noe 
r Ma . Circular free. . 
JOHNSTON, Box —, Stockley, Del. 


Pe cent TREES—No. 1 at 3 cents, medium size at 2 





EDDING announcements and invitations, correct 

sone finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 
. K NNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





‘00d ae at all kinds of housework. Write to 
LVATIOS ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 





and holds it at 20c, and doubtless he will get it. 
The crop was put in late and cured fine.“ Agawam, 
Masg.: ‘ There have been several sales of tobacco 
here recently. Frank Pomeroy, three acres at 12c; 
Albert E. Belden, 8 acres at llc to Fuller & Halladay 
of Suffield; M. Ahl, three acres at 8c; McVeigh, three 
acres at }0gc, All these were pole sweated,’ Weth- 
ersfield, Ct.: ‘* Not much doing in the line of to- 
bacco. The report is that two parties out ia Gris 
woldville have sold to Griswold of West Hartford. 
Price not known. We are waiting for buyers.’’ Con- 
way,Mass.: ‘I report the sale of one crop of tobacco. 
J.B. Packard sold five acres at 12cJOnly two or three 


All goo " 
Woodside Farm, Springfietd, Ill. 


Witorse —By young man of good habits, work with 


North Middletown, Bouroon Co., Ky. 


ERKSHIRES—Combination’s Best 63881—First in 
class and champion at 1903 International Live 
tock Exposition—four yearlings ana four s ring 
Ss for sale, 1 d ones. J. A. LELAND 





— breeder; careful and handy, Address H. 


RHEAD, R. 10,Saginaw, Mich. 





ANTED—A buyer for 20 registered female Sh 
horns and 2 balls, "Ail goed oute. are GOFF, 





lots remain unsold now in this vicinity, It weighs 
well this year ; some reg ort one ton to the acre, while 
onereported twelve tons from ten acres. I think 


—5 — EWES FOR bree pg 4 high-grade 
s 


Shropshires, one to four years ol ewe lambs. 





they must have been pretty large acres.” North 
Hatfield, Mass.: * 1 report the sale of fourteen acres 
by O, Belden &jSons at 18c. This tobacco was sorted 
and probably has been cased.”’ 





Exports from New York, 334 cases, 10i4 hogsheads, 
28] tierces, 112,097 pounds of imanufactured tobacco, 
497 cases of cigarettes, 





MER & PALMER (Edgewood Farm), breeders 
of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Princeton, Ill. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
The receipts for the weex were ),009,790 pounds 


NGUS females of all ages for sale; the world’s best 
breed. The Gazette has sold ali the bulls. P. { 
bird, Route 2, Wheeler, Ill. . . — 





domestic and 2, lbꝛ,ias pounds foreign, against 682.- 


over same part of 1904 of 32,776,343 pounds domestic, 





an increase of 37,975.381 pounds foreign. Total excess 
of receipts over shipments to date, 81,743,699 pounds 
compared with excess of 58,466,654 pounds for 
corresponding period last year. Prices this week 
are: Fine Michigan or N. E. fleece, unwashed, 
%@#c; Mich. or New England, 3 and § blood, 
3a@™c; do. § blood, #1¢¢@32c; Ohio and Pa. fine 
unwashed, 27@2%c; XX and above, H@sc ; X.33@3ic; 


bgt pS oung mule: one year old, in 
: — condition and in good flesh; from 
R. station. Manager 


Wsoars ona: Situse be draft stallions, not over ten 


KEE, respectively, public notice bavin 
given, according to the order of Court, that all 
persons — appear and show cause, if an 
they had, why 

and it appearing that the reason given therefor 
is sufficient, an 

terest, and being satisfactory to the 
no objection being made; 


KEE and MARY 
lively, which names they shall hereafter bear, 
and which shall be their legal names, and that 
they give public notice of said change by pub- 
lishing this decree once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, 
PLOUGHMAN, a Dewspaper published in Boston, 
and make return to this Court under oath that 
such notice has been given. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
At a Probate Court, holden at Cambridge, in 


and for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 


sixth day of December, in the year of our Lord 

ne amenns nine —— one five. 
e petition o H AMOS BABINE 
and MaRY JUDITH BABINE, both of 
Wilmington, in said County, praying that their 
PH 


names may be changed to that of JOSE 


AMOS DURKEE and MARY JUDITH DUR- 
been 


y the same should not be granted, 


consistent with the public in- 
ourt, and 


IT IS DECREED that their names be changed, 


as prayed for, toth.t of JOSEPH AMOS DUR- 
JUDITH DURKEE, respec- 


in the MASSACHUSETTS 


CHABLES J. MCINTIRE, Judge of Probate 


Court. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


? : 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


Warnes, MARION F. CORBETT and 


TH A. CORBETT of Malden, in said 


TUDOR, Route 7, Iowa City, Ia. ANCES CREE and RUT 
H ASH- 
——— a me | —— r —— — n set forthe 

rst-class, sober, single man to f are hereby c to a 

and care for Percheron stallions ; must —— Probate Court, to be held at Cambridg re, 1D ‘said 
—— Hkvir with reference to M. M. COAD, | County of Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of 
emont, Neb. anuary, A. D. 1906, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 


ree successive weeks, 
PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
hed in Boston, the last publication 


fo be one 8 leas’, before said Court. 


; tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

Marve wook last yeas, ‘Since Jan. 1, 161.066, pounds | WANZED—A good reliable man to work on stock | First Judge of sald Court, this first day of Janu: 
i 1, 167, pounds ‘arm. — ‘or the right man; no ary, inthe year one thousand nine hundred and 

Somestic and 152,5)6,182 pounds foreign, a decrease | 000zer. Shady tock Farm, Springfield, Minn. six. WE ROGERS u a 





good 
good 
, With price for each and nearest R 
url’s Neck Farm, Cotman, Va 





years old. sound and — Give 
aye and price in first letter. R. R. MITCH 
. Creighton, Neb. 





No. 1 and 3 blood, 39@ 0c ; § blood and ¢ blood, 39@4ve; 
delaine,unwashed.22@3'c. Combing wool, 4@j blood, 
4#8@?5c. Scoured wool—Texas and California, 45@7éc; 
Oregon, 54@77c ; Territory, 65@78& ; pulled, extra, 72@ 





140; fine A super, 64@66c; A super, 62@s3c: B super, 
5S6@5éc; O super, 44@é5c; Canadian combing, 220240. 
American mohair, 0@36c ; tops. Noils, first, 22@25c. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS. 


ELL, 
HOICE Light Brahma for hatch 1 for 
¢ 15, 30 1am 91.75. W. fe RONNELL. bie: 2 
ugusta, Ill. 
ONEY IN EGGS-—S. C. B. Leghorns. My method 


ogee produce |; . One- 
and better layers. $l per &. & ber © 
per 200. $6.75 per CARTH 


Saddle Horses and 
Poland China Hogs 


JACK’S, 





We will make special 
prices on young stock. -aam*: 
J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Kentucky. 





aad farm range has —— py re tend price 


sR 3, dhe 





Boston, Jan. 2. Flour, spring patents, $4.65@5.15; 
winter wheat, clear and straight, $3.90@5.00; winter 
wheat patents, $4.%5@4.70; ryefiour, $3.60@4.40; Gra- 
ham flour, $3.15@4.30; oatmeal, ground, $5.67@5.04 ; for 


ORKSHIRES—Sired by 8S. H. Colston Rietigee 
ees et. Laas Exposition. D. KIL- 
, Elkhart, Ind. 





rolled, $5.15@5.40; corn, No. 3, yellow, 534(@54c; No. 2, 
yellow, 55c; oats, No. 1, 40g; oats, No. 2, clipped spot, 
39@s0hc ; corn meal, P bag, $1.04(@1.06; spring bran, 
$20.25@20.75 for prompt shipment; winter, $21.53@ 
21.75; middlings, $20.25@23.25, as to quality; red dog, 


Grame BROOK STOCK FARM. 


jor 
as they must go to 
ing. 7 M. HODSON, Manager, Montpelier, O. 


Berkshires—A 

enough 
will be priced to sell 
room for litters now com- 


few ve 
serv: sale yet. 
make 





00; mixed feed, $20.50@23.00; cottonseed 
meal, $30.00@31.00; linseed, $30.00. 
New York, Jan. 2. Wheat, No. 2, (red, 9%lgc; 


—99 PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Have a few choice 


coc or sale; also eggs, $1.50 for 15. MRS. 
M HOWELL, B. No. 1, Winona, Minn. 





white, 90 to 32 ths, 
No. 2, white, 5lgc. 


— 1 
pote 1 per 1. per 100. Single-combed Brown 


Minorcas, kept on separate 
ED M. LASATER, Norris City, 11, 





Chicago, Jan. 2, Wheat, No. 3, red,85@ésc ; do. No. 2, 
Fed, 88 @v0c ; oats, No. 2, 304@3%c; No. 3, white, new, 
ME@*ic; rye, No. 2, 65c; barley, malting, 41@49; 


Percheron Stallions 


Mares 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices 


E. F. MURRAY, 


EL PASO, ILL. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO. 





ZR. WINNING 8.0 Brown Loghorns.—Best lay 
there if $ is 
ee KLEIN, R. de Uamipbalispee wis 





do. feeding, 38; corn, No. 2, yellow, 41§@4zc. : 












wherever shown; 
and §2 per 











Cattle—All fashionable strains. 
stock of both for sale at 
iirc FUSE Pee 










bulls of 
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—— — 














BUILDING MATERIALS—Lime; gles; |: 
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Our Homes. 


Massage for Babies. 

Mothers often ask if massage is good for 
babies ; massage is simply a form of passive 
exercise, and if the child has been ill and is 
too weak or delicate to care to exercise 
naturally, massage, well given is no doubt 
a great benefit ; but if possible a doctor or a 
nurse should show the mother how to give 
it properly, Mothers often rab their 
babies with cod-liver oil and think they see 
wonderful benefit from it, while it is in 
reality the massage which really is proving 
beneficial, promoting good circulation in 
rather delicate, inactive children. It is well 
to lubricate the hands with something when 
giving massage, however, but I prefer 
either olive-oil or cocoa-butter to cod-liver 
oil; the Jatter ruins the clothing and has 
such a disagreeable odor that one often feels 
sorry for the poor baby who must endure it 
all the time. 

For chronic constipation massage is often 
a great benefit; it should be done at some 
regular time every day, usually twice, but 
not directly after a meal. The mother’s 
hand should be warm, and with her finger 
tips she should make a series of circular 
movements, pressing gently but quite deeply 
into the abdomen, beginning at the right 
groin and working up toward the ribs 
across the abdomen, and then down to the 
left groin. This should be continued for 
from five to ten minutes at atime. A little 
olive oil or cocoa-butterimay be placed on 
the finger tips.—Health. 








Comfort While Sieeping. 

"The little head pillows should not be 
regarded as a luxury to be had by a few, 
but a necessity to be had by everybody,” 
insisted a doctor whose fad, if it can be 
called a fad, is that people should be com- 
fortable as they sleep. “Most people ex- 
claim to me, ‘Why, we are comfortable 
when we sleep,’ but I know better. They 
can’t be with head lying on the usual large 
bed pillow, which brings a strain at the 
neck. Unconsciously, people strive to 
avoid this neck strain by bolstering their 
head with arm or hand, by humping the 
pillow about the body, by attitudes that 
throw the whole body into a stiffness that 
does not permit perfect relaxation. Little 
head pillows obviate all this strain. It is 
not a fad to have two or even three to tuck 
about one’s neck and back to relieve the 
slightest effect against absolute relaxation. 

***T never knew what peace was til) I 
tried your ideu,’ one of my patients told 
me. ‘I never wake up in the morning 
without a strain of more or less annoyance 
to me in my neck, for through all my life I 
never had been able to get perfectly com- 
fortable in bed. Now I tuck my little 
wedge pillows, as I call them, about me, 
and never bother about comfort, for I am 
simply surrounded by it.’ Speaking of 
comfort in sleep, why are most people so 
hard on themselves in the matter of blan- 
kets? People who can have plenty of luxu- 
ries will stint themselves in the quality of 
their blankets, purchasing for themselves 
those made for the most part of cotton— 
heavy, unyielding coverings that settle 
down like a weight of lead upon one, tiring 
tired-out limbs all through the night. It’s 
warmth that one wants from blanket cover- 
ing, not weight. Every ounce of weight on 
the body as it sleeps is an ounce of some- 
thing to be deplored. 

** Let it be your first luxury if you will 
insist upon calling necessities for heaJth 
luxuries, to put a lot of good money in 
blankets. You’ll have to put in a lot of 
money, for the fine blankets are expensive. 
A very fine blanket carefully cared for at 
wash times and at moth seasons will outlive 
a cheap blanket by;so many years that 
there is absolutely no comparison between 
them. A good part of one’s twenty-four 
hours is spent in sleep. Upon the length of 
that sleep and upon the quality of it de- 
pends your vitality in your waking hours, 
The excellence of your work, the thorough- 
ness of your pleasure, depend npon your 
sleeping well. You can’t sleep well unless 
you sleep comfortably.””—Kunsas City 
Journal. 
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Care of the Hands, 


We alladmire nice hands, and there are 
people who can tell a great deal by one 
grasp of the hand in regard to health. hab- 
its and character. We, to whom nature has 
given short, chubby hands, envy those with 
long fingers and nails. as they usually de- 
note a refined character. By careful atten- 
tion and perseverance we can vastly im- 
prove the condition of our fingers and nails. 

Some people crush the tips of their fingers 
and nails to make them longer and nar- 
rower, and press the skin from the root of 
the nail to make it appear longer. This 
method requires considerable patience to 
acquire the desired results. 

Hot water is one of the chief causes of 
red hands, and this makes many girls dis- 
like dishwashing. One way to avoid putting 
the hands in very hot water, is to put the 

shes in a pan, and then let the water run 
over them. Aftertwo applications of hot 
water they may be placed in a drainer to 
dry. 

Glycerine and rose water is one of the 
best things to use if the hands are subject 
to chapping and cracking. Thedrawing on 
of an old pair of gloves before retiring keeps 
the moisture in the skin and retains its 
softness. 

Chase’s ointment and carbolic acid salve 
are good for healing quickly after cracks 
have mace their appearance. A little fore- 
thought will prevent hands from becoming 
badly cracked or chapped. Be varefual not 
to go out doors with damp hands ; and avoid 
using soaps that are injurious to the flesh, 
Pare castile soap, or soaps with a good deal 
of vegetable oils, are the best. Most of the 
washing fluids are hard on the hards, as 
well as on the clothes. 

Biting the nails is considered a very bad 
habit, and usually denotes nervousness, but 
very often it is only a habit. Many are 
annoyed by the appearance of white spots 
on the nails. These are often due to injury. 
The use of a steel nail file to press the skin 
away from the root will cause them. An 
orange stick or tootbpick are the proper 
things to use for this purpose; also for 
cleaning the nails. 

If you are troubled about the skin adher- 
ing to the nails, or if the nails are brittle, 
make a practice of rubbing vaseline, cold 
cream or cocoa butter into them all about 
the roots. Dothis every night and in a few 
weeks you will see agreat improvement. 

The essentials of a manicure set are—a 
nail file, a pair of curved nail scissors, an 
orange stick, a chamois polisher and a little 
bit of nail powder. First dip your fingers 
into warm, soapy, soft water. When the 
nails are soft, file them into a curve, so that 
the whole nail will resemble the shape of 
an almond. Then use the soft stick to 
press the skin away so that the nail shall 
not be hindered from growth. After this is 
done carefully dry the nails and rub vasel- 
ine into them before applying the powder. 
Then polish with the sti being careful 
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A SUBURBAN HOME. 
Where a city family found all the pleasure of country life at the cost of the rent of a city tenement. See ‘‘ Making a Country Home.”’ 





not to hurt the nail by the friction. Lastly, 
rinse the nails once more, dry, and rub 
them with alittle fine powder.—Miss Tena 
Johnston Fordwich, in Report of Farmers 
Institute of Ontario. 

The Fight for Youth. 


I have very little regard for the fight 
against Time whish spends itself on a 
strife with gray hairs and wrinkles. There 
used to be a picture published as an 
advertisement in which an elderly woman 
had one side of her face all ironed out 
smoothly, while the other was wrinkled 
and worn. The wrinkled side was the 
more pleasing. As we grow older every 
line in the countenance should tell a story 
of loving deeds. We are making for our- 
selves in youth the masques we shall 
wear to the very end. Every fretful, discon- 
tented, dissatisfied expression writes itself 
upon the face, so that the sweetest and 
ripest natures will have the rarest loveli- 
ness when they grow old. A woman is as 
old as she looks and as old as she feels. A 
sign of our increased health and vitality 
today is found in the fact that a woman of 
fifty looks about as old as a woman formerly 
looked at thirty-five, and many an active 
woman of eighty has the vigor that was 
formerly common at sixty. The mile 
stones need frighten nobody. Older people 
are no longer put in a corner, nor are they 





expected to hug the chimney corner. It is 


a woman’s obligation to be charming to her 
latest day.—Margaret E. Sangster, in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


— 
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Ventilation of House Drains. 


House drainage is a most important and 
imperfectly understood subject. So long as 
the water runs away, that seems to be about 
the only matter with which the householder 
is concerned. Old drains should, as far as 
possible, be sluced with disinfecting solu- 
tions at least once a week in cold weather, 
and every day in hot weather, or at any 
season of the year if there is any epidemic 
disease in the vicinity. 

The importance of proper attention to 
drains has rarely been more aptly illus- 
trated than by an incident which occurred 
within the past few weeks. 

About a year ago a child died of malig- 
nant diphtheria. No other cases devel- 
oped, and it was supposed that the disease 
was stamped out. A few weeks ago the 
drain in a neighboring house became 
clogged, and it was necessary to search for 
the place of stoppage. As several drains 
ran into a common outlet, it so happened 
that in digging the drain from the infected 
house was opened. 

A boy who was standing by, looking with 
boyish curiosity at the digging, remarked to 
his mother that night that when they struck 
taat drain the most awful smell came from 
it that he ever experienced, and said that 
his mouth was full of it, and he could not 
get itoutof his throat. Forty-eight hours 
later a clearly defined case of diphtheria 
developed itself, and it took a week of the 
most unremitting struggle to bring the boy 
through safely. If that drain had been 
thoroughly disinfected, it is scarcely likely 
that the disease would have broken out 
again in the same locality. Certainly the 
boy, by inhaling the poisonous odor from 
the drain, sensed the presence of something 
unusually disagreeable, as he never ceased 
to complain of the ill taste in his mouth and 
throat. \ 


A Model Kitchen. 

The sentiment clustering around the 
crackling hardwood fire may never be 
awakened by the sparkless, smokeless and 
dustless radiation of the electric heater, but 
there is a gratification in the ready response 
of the subtle current to theturn of a button 
with instant light or equally instant heat that 
transcends all considerations of sentiment. 

Some housekeepers have been restrained 
from using this tr. mendous invisible power 
which science has chained and brought into 
their homes and kitchens by considerations 
of economy, but electrical cooking and heat- 
ing are said not to be at all expensive. 

“* The cheapness of the electric current 
is not the only thing to be taken into ac- 
count in calculating the expense of electric 
cooking,’”’ says an electrical expert. ‘* The 
chief consideration is the avoidance of 
waste. Well designed electric cooking ap- 
pliances utilize allthe heat. Electric coffee 
pots, tea kettles, chafing dishes and utensils 
of that character cost, on the average, 
about one-fourth as much to operate as 
when heated by alcohol, for example. Etec- 
tric flatirons are muck cheaper to run than 
those heated by gas; steaks and chops can 
be broiled inthe electrical broiler at a cost 
of one ortwo cents.” 

One of the most interesting ef ividual 
exhibits at the electrical show,?Mich was 
opened in Madison-square Garden on Dec. 
12,jwas the model kitchen, where nearly 
every conceivable kind of electrical heating 
and couking device was shown, such as 
radiators, chafing dishes, tea kettles, coffee 
pots, water urns, water heaters, stoves, hot 
plates, broilers, ovens, griddles, waffle 
irons, biscuit bakers, laundry irons and 
special appliances innumerable. In another 
exhibit raw wheat was manipulated by 
electrical machinery, until, without the 
ptm ce be comes out in the 
form of wafers. 


— Hints. 
TOMATO FRITTERS. — 
To a pint of cannedor stewed tomatoes add a 
few sprigs of celery, a slice of onion, two cloves 











mixture until quite thick, then remove from the 
fire and add an egg slightly beaten. Pour iuto a 
buttered shallow tin and cool. Turn onto a 
board dusted generously with cracker crumbs 
and cut into small squares or strips. Roll each 
piece in crumbs, then in egg and again in crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat. Serve as a relish with egg or as 
@ garnish with veal or lamb chops. 
VIRGINIA WAFFLES. 


Beat three eggs to a stiff froth and add, little 
by little, one cupful of sifted fiour; beat agaln, 
then add four teaspoonfuls of melted butter; 
one cupful of sweet milk, alittle sait,and lastly 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder dissolved in a 
little water. Cook on well buttered waffle irons. 

FRUIT COTTAGE PUDDING. 


Make a batter of one-third of a cupful of butter 
cne cupful of sugar, two eggs, one-half cup of 
milk, two cupfuls of flour and two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake as ordinary 
cottage pudding, cut in squares and serve with 
fruit presei ves poured over it and whipped cream 
around it. 

BAKED APPLE, CUBAN STYLE. 

Select firm, tart apples, pare,core and dip in 
cold water. Steam till tender, but keep firm; 
remove toa well-buttered pan; fill the cavities 
with cocoanut, stick the apples full of blanched 
almonds and baste frequently with a thick syrup. 
Just before serving place a jspoonful of jelly in 
the cavities on top of the cocoanut. 


CHICKEN A LA HOLLANDAISE., 


Make a force meat of a pint of bread crumbs 
and two ounces of butter, a little chopped onion, 
salt and pepper, and, after removing the breast- 
bone of a chicken fill the space with it, glaze 
with an egg and trussas forroasting. Makea 
batter as for fritters and pour over the fowl 
after it has been in the oven tor half an hour. 
When this begins to brown, pour more over it, 
and soon. Cut the chicken and serve with alle- 
mande sauce and slices of lemon. 


<> 


Hints to Housekeepers. 

A brilliant polish may be given to brass doors, 
fixtures, ornaments, etc., by washing them in 
alum and lye. Make a solution by boiling an 
ounce of alum ina pint of lye and wash the 
articles in it. 

‘Many fastidious housekeepers hold that 
chicken, and more especially turkey, should be 
roasted without dressing, in which case serve 
with the bird chestnut timbales as follows: Boil 
one pound of blanched chestnuts and mash fine, 
adding salt, pepper, and a tiny bit of mace, three 
egg yolks, well beaten, and cream to moisten 
well. Whip the whites of the eggs, and fold in 
the mixture the last thing. Bake in buttered 
timbzie moulds in a pan of hot water. 

Just a squeeze of lemon juice added to sauces, 
soups, gravies or stews after cooking brings out 
the flavor wonderfully and isa great improve- 
ment. 

A lump of camphor in your wardrobe will keep 
steel buttons and ornaments from tarnishing. 

Dry the potato peelings, and by using these you 
can light a fire with about four pieces of fire- 
wood. 

Powdered charcoal is the best remedy for a 
superficial burp. 1% iaid thickly on the injured 
part immediatziy it will take away the pain and 
heal che burn very rapidly. 

The German Emperor endeavors to follow the 
“rules of life” laid down dy his favorite phy- 
Ssicilan, as follows: ‘“‘ Eat fruit for break- 
fast. Eat fruit for lunch. Avoid pastry 
and hot cakes. Only take potatoes once 
a@day. Don’t drink tea or coffee. Walk four 
miles every day, wet or fine. Takea bath every 
day. Wash the face every night in warm water. 
Sleep eight hours every night.” 

When a fire has to be kept up all night ‘n the 
room of an invalid, an old, loose glove should be 
kept handy with a long wooden stick With the 
glove on, a piece of coal can be picked up with 
the fingers and put on the fire without making a 
sound, while when the fire requires poking this 
can be done with the stick with far less noise 
than with an ordinary poker. 

Cloves or salt sprinkled on a pantry shelf will 
rid it of ants. 

Oily water can be cleared by adding a few 
spoonfuls of cornmeal. 

A.spoonful of mustard in a gallon of water will 
kill insects in the earth. This is good for potted 
plants. 

Geranium leaves are said to form a good dress- 
ing for cuts and wounds where the skin is rubbed 
off. 











Historical. 


—Here is a Libby Prison anecdote told in the 
Washington Star by Col. E. B. Bradshaw of that 
city: “ { recall one of the darkest, stormiest, 
rainiest nights at old Libby,” said Colonel 
Bradshaw. “ The Union prisoners were huddled 
together on one of the lower floors, and the rain 
was coming in on them in a perfect deluge. 
Among the captives in blue was Bishop McCabe, 
then achaplain. In hiz excess of good nature 
he saw the humorous side of even such a situa- 
tion as I have described. While our boys, 
hungry and cold, were trying to keep warm and 
dry, a voice was raised above the howling of the 
tempest outside, and could be heard in all parts 
of the prison: ‘Hands on your pocketbooks! ’ 
The voice was that of Chaplain McCabe, who 
knew full well that there was not a single dollar 
in all that great crowd of shivering Yankee sol- 
diers. The sally caused an outburst of laughter, 
notwithstanding the uncomfortableness of the 
situation.” 

——The yeomen of the guard of the sovereign 





ers. The term is a corruption of the French 
buffetiers (from buffet, meaning sideboard), it 
being one of the duties of this guard to stand by 
the sideboard during the royal dinners of state. 


——So far as existing records show, the oldest 
approximation to libraries was brought to light 
by the Assyrian discoveries in the forgn of Baby- 
lonisb books inscribed on clay tablets. They are 
supposed to have been prepared for public in- 
struction about 650B.C. Pisistratus is said to 
have founded a library at Athens about 537 B.C. 
but thereis no clear evidence to that effect. Ac 
cording to Strabo, Aristotle was the ‘enews 


ee P.H. Massy, in a recent paper de- 
scribing his experiences in Asia Minor, speaks 


and six peppercorns; cook ten minutes, then rub | of 
through a sieve. Melt a fourth of a cup of butter, | shod 


add a fourth of a cup of flour, gradually the | ¢ 


tomatoes, stirring constantly, and seasoning | 
salt, pepper and sugar as needed. Goat 








of Great Britain are commonly called Beef Eat- |, 


collector of a library, ueathed it to Theo- | four 
—— B.C. por id yg finally going to : 


shod he made inquiries at the Quirinal Museum 
in Rome and found that it was probably about 
the time of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 161 
A.D. Proof of this lies in the fact that in the 
equestrian statae of this emperor the uplifted 
toot of the borse shows a shoe with six nails, 
whereas all earlier sculptures give only the 
unshod hoof. 


Brilliants. 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart?—that we war to the 
Knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 
—Joaquin Miller, ‘‘ Down Into the Dust.” 











Whatever may lie beyond us, 
The lesson this earth has to give 
Is, learn how to love divinely, 
And then you have learned to live. 
= —Anopymous. 


Can we forget one friend? Can we forget one 
face 

Which cheered us toward our end, which nerved 
us for our race? 

Uh! sad to toil and yet forego 

One presence which has made us know 

To God-like souls how deep our debt! 

We would not,- -if we could,—forget. 

—Kingsley. 


Lord, make us all love all, that when we meet, 
Even myriads of earth’s myiiads at Thy Bar, 
Wem y be glad as all true lovers are, 

Who having parted, count reunion sweet. 

—Christina Rossetti. 


Beat upon mine, little heart! beat, beat! 

Beat upon mine! you are mine, you sweet! 

All mine from your pretty blue eyes to your feet, 
My sweet! 

Sleep, little blossom, my honey, my bliss! 

For I give you this, and [ give you this! 

And I blind your pretty blue eyes with a kiss! 
Sleep! 

Father and Mother will watch you grow, 

And gather the roses wherever they blow, 

And find the white heather wherever you go, 


My sweet. 
—Tennyson. 


“As the broad ocean endlessly upheaveth, 
With the majestic beating of his heart, 

The mighty tides, whereof its rightful part 
Each sea-wide bay and little weed receiveth, 
So, through his sonl who earnestly believeth, 
Life from the universal Heart doth flow, 
Whereby some conquest of the eternal Woe, 
By instinct of God’s nature, he avhieveth; 

A fuller pulse of this all-powerful beauty 
Intothe poet’s guif-like heart doth tide; 

And he more-keenly feels the glorious duty 
Of serving Truth, despised and crucified ,— 
Happy, unknowing sect or creed, to rest, 
And feel God flow forever through his breast.’” 


Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We wiil grieve not—rather flud 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which, having been must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death— 
In years, that bring the philosophic mind. 
— Wordsworth. 


Endurance is the crowning quality. 

An patience all the passion of great hearts; 
These are their stay, and when the leaden world 
Sets its hard face against their fateful thought, 
And brute strength, like the scornful conqueror 
Clangs his huge mace down in the other scale, 
The inspired soul but flings his patience in, 

And slowly that,outweighs the ponderous globe,— 
One faith against a whole earth’s unbelief, 

One soul against the flesh of all mankind.” 


But sometimes thro’ the soul of man, 
Slow moving o’er his pain, 
The moonlight of a perfect peace 


Floods heart and brain. 
—Fiona Macleod. 


When I think sometimes of what wondrous fame 
Hath fallen upon men of noisy deeds, 

Of laurel flung for every drop that bleeds, 

And grateful nations busy with a name, 

I think of those who, deaf to praise or blame, 
Labor in silence for their brothers’ needs, 
Sowing in darkness | hose immortal seeds 

To one day blossom in men’s souls like flame. 

Ah, these unrecognized, unhailed, denied, 
These heroes, of what land or age they be, 

Who mutely anguish at the task undone, 

These wonderful, strong Christs, not crucified 
On a high place for all the world to see, 

But striving on unnotedandalone! .. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in The Cosmopolitan. 


Curious Facts. 


—A German beekeeper undertook to carry 
some of his choicest bees to a bee show.. He 
took a train in Hanover with his bees in a 
basket at his feet. The bees escaped from the 
basket and crawled up his trousers legs. His 
actions soon aroused suspicions in the hearts of 
two women who occupied tue same compartment 
with him. They pulled the bell cord and stopped 
the train. ‘When the bee fancier explained the 
situation he was placed in an empty compart- 
ment to have it out with the bees all by himself. 
Here he removed his trousers and began shaking 
them out of the window to free them of the 
swarm. Unfortunately they caught a telegraph 
pole and were swept away, bees, money and all. 
At the next station the irate station master 
brought forth the reluctant bee fancier in a rug 
and he pawned his watch to acquire decent 
raiment to walk back along the line in search of 











his bees and his trousers. 


-——An English barrister, arguing before the 
criminal court, says Answers. remarked with 
much solemnity to the presiding justice: ‘My 
ord, there is honor among thieves.” The jus- 
tice looked at him severely. ‘There is gold n 
sea water,” he replied, “ but it cannot be ex- 
tracted in profitable quantities. Go on, sir.” 
‘'——It is calculated that in{London alone about 

thousand persons. ly: 








will last ten years—longer than an automobile— 
and will cost only from four hundred to one 
thousand dollars. Its upkeep is confined to the 
cost of the gas and the return journeys by train 
after atrip. “In keeping with the amount of 
pleasure to be bad out of the sport,” says.this 
enthusiastic aeronaut, J know of no other 
which may be compared with it at the price.” 

——The Chinese do not take to horseracing, 
but they have wildly exciting sports: of their 
own on which to wager and lose their cash. 
There are the cricket fights at Hong Kong, 
for instance. Many thousands of people 
journey from Canton to Hong Kong to see this 
sport. The crickets themselves are valued by 
their owners at enurmous prices, a victorious in- 
sect fetching sometimes hundreds of dollars. 

——An odd advertisement appears in a German 
newspaper, in which a tempting offer is made in 
these words: ‘‘ Anybody wio can prove that my 
tapioca is damaging to health will at once re- 
ceive three packets gratis.” 

— aA British explorer recently returned from 
Abyssinia reports the discovery of a region 
hitherto unknown to white men. Among the 
tributaries of the Blue Nile he found a mining 
population washing gol:. He says thousands of 
natives are at this work and gold is plentiful. . 

‘——A specimen of a herd of the smallest sheep 
in the world—they are only nineteen inches high 
at the withers—is now to be seen at the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, Englaud. 

—tThere is one lighthouse in the world that 
is not placed on any mariners’s chart. Itisin 
the Arizona desert, and marks the spot where a 
well supplies pure, fresh water to travelers. 

——The 24,000 employees of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad have agreed upon a pension plan. The 
men will contribute one per cent. of their wages 
and the company a like amount, which will real- 
ize $300,000 per unnum. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


----For love reveals, love sees, love breaks the 
bars, love reads the secrets both of man and God. 
—G. H. Morrison. 

----The week day side of our life, has a great 
deal more to do with our spiritual life, with the 
bullding of our character, with our growth in 
grace, than many of us think. Some people 
seem to imagine that there isno moral or spirit 
ual quality whatever in life’s common task- 
work. On the other hand, no day can be made 
beautiful whose secular side is not as full and 
complete as its religious side.—J. R. Miller, D. D. 

----If any one is troubled with doubts about 
prayer, those two simple words, ‘‘ Our Father,” 
if he can once really believe them in their full 
richness and depth, will make the doubts vanish 
in @ moment and prayer seem the most natural 
and reasonable of all acts.—Kingsley. 

----It was the beginning of all religion that 
she taught them in this faith, this friendliness. 
Every soul wants some one to come to; it is easy 
to pass from the experience of human sympathy 
to the thought of the Divine; without it the Di- 
vine has never been revealed.—A. D. T. Whitney. 

---- There is a beautiful Rabbinical story that® 
when Moses was tending Jethro’s flocks in 
Midian a kid went astray. He sought it and 
found it drinking ata spring. ‘‘ Thou art weary,” 
he said, and lifted it on his shoulders and carried 
it home. And God said to him: “Since thou 
hast had pity for a man’s beast, thou shalt be 
the shepherd of Israel, My flock.’”’—David Smith. 

.---How much the sum of human happiness in 
the worldis due tothis one feeling—sympathy! 
—F. W. Robertson. 

----TO spot another man’s faults and not de. 
tect your own is a kind of color blindness.—Jones. 

---- That is the way with Jesus. With that im- 
perishable act He found himself with the sor- 
rowful sisters of Bethany. He did not weep for 
them, He wept with them. Oh, if you have the 
power of weeping with the mourner you can 
minister comfort which passes all philosophy, a 
comfort which all your principles of religion 
cannot give.—Robert F. Horton. 

----“He only ;possesses time who profitaply 
uses it.”” 
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Controlling Nature. 


Everybody knows that of late years natural 
forces have been wonderfully subjected to man’s 
needs. We are dazzled by the spectacular 
achievements in steam and electricity, but are 
likely to forget the less noisy, but no less marvel- 
ous conquest of animal and plant ‘'ife. Hurses 
are swifter, cattle heavier, cows give more milk 
and sheep have finer fleeces than in days gone 
by. In plants the transformation is even more 
marked. People now living can remember when 
the number of edible fruits and vegetabies was 
far less than at present, and even those that 
could be grown were vastly inferior to what we 
now have. For example, our parents knew 
nothing of the Tomato except as a curious orna- 
ment in the garden. Sweet Corn was hardly 
better than the commonest field sorts. All 
oranges had seeds. Celery was little known and 
poor in quality. Inthe flower bed the magnifi- 
cent Pansy has replaced the insignificant Heart’s 
Ease from which it was developed, and the 
Sweet Pea in all its dainty splendor traces its 
origin to the common garden vegetable. 

This progress has been made in spite of the 
great tendency manifested In all plants and ani- 
mals to go back to the originaltype. It is in. 
deed a battle to keep strains pureand up tothe 
standard they have already attained, let alone 
any improvement. The practical results are 
accomplished by men operating largely for love 
of the work, like Luther Burbank in California 
and Eckford in England, as well as by the great 
seed merchants, D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., who are not only eternally vigilant to hold 
what ground has been gained, but have a corps 
of trained specialists backed by ample means to 
conduct new experiments. The results of their 
experience can be found in their 1906 Seed An- 
bual which they will send free to all applicants. 





Percheron, Shire and 
Hackney Stallions 
and Mares 


At the World’s Fair at St. Louis I won, 
more Premier Championship Awards than. 
any other exhibitor of live stock. I won. 
every Premier Championship offered on. 
Hackneys; also every Gold Medal but one.. 

At Chicago International, 1904, on 20 
head I won 34 prizes. 

I have “‘the goods and will save you 
$500 to $1000 on a stallion. Write and see, 
Your own time of payment and guarantee 
of 60 per cent. I will insure stallions I sel 
against death for two years. 


LEW W. COCHRAN, 


607 West Wain 8:., Crawferdsville, ane: 
On big Four, Monon and Vandalia R’ys: 
and Interurban from Indianapolis. 


EARLY HEREFORDS, 


Herd headed by General Grove 137741, by Corrector 





Cows by Christopher, Java, Imp. Marc 
noted sires. Young ‘stock’ for’ 1. chon Taneer 
Baring, Knox County, Mo. 











A Smart Jumper 


They are interesting, require much training, 
yet with all their 1 brilliancy of action are 
very helpless. " Gantent attention is neces- 


sary. A saddler must be well groomed 
Nothing finer for his skin or his coat tham 





—— stable blessing. Bathe with a 
sponge. es a delightful strengthenin 
rub-down. Supplied by — 
EASTERN DRUG CO., - BOSTON 
SAM W. KIDD, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, LEXINGTON, KV. 


FIVE YEARS successful selling for pene 
breeders of pedigreed stoc. and stood the test, aed 


THE ONLY ORIGINAL 


Vaughn Flexible Harrow. 


The only Harrow that has given entire satisfaction. 
to Dealer and Consumer. The only Harrow manufac- 
fared — nut or bolt. WE LEAD, OTHERS 


0. C. VAUGHN MFG. CO., Jefferson, Wis. 


Manufacturers of venga Flexible Harrow, Milk 
Farm, Delivery Truck, and Dray Wagons ‘Seeders 


SHORT-HORNS 
FOR SALE. 
SCOTCH-TOPPED BULLS, COWS AND 
HEIFERS. COWS AND HEIFERS BRED 


TO IMPORTED BULL. 
ALBERT M. RAWLINS, . Springfield, Ohio 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Uataiogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


HARRY W. GRAHAM, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 


CHILLICOTHE, mo. 
Eight years’ experience in many American sales. 
Thorough. posted in ————— erms reasonable. 
Write or wire for dates. 


TANKS 


Any size; for manufacturing purposes{for 
with towers for fire protection. 
[Michigan White Pine 
Gulf Bed Cypress 
Best facilities and stock, long 'experience 
and right prices, should interest 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
Many of the largest mills in the West ore 


our customers. 
Let us have your specifications. 


KALAMAZOO RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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F ol oh ect of this Society is to save money for its mem- 
r full information let us tell you how we do it, 
Society of Co. 
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— Illinois 









te Mutual Buildi 
CHARTERED AS A STATE BANK, 1811 


THE STATE NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


ng—5S0 Congress St 


ORGANIZED AS Aj NATIONAL BANK, 1886 





$2,000,000 Capital 


$1,300,000 Surplus and Profits 





Accounts of Individuals, Estates, Firms, Banks 
and Corporations Solicited 





SAMUEL N. ALDRICH, President 











OFFICERS 


GEO. 8. WARREN, Cashier 


ALFRED L. RIPLEY. Vice-President 


. BIRECTORS 
FREDERIC AMORY GEORGE RIPLEY ALFRED D. FOSTER 
SAMUEL N. ALDRICH RICHARD H. STEARNS FRANK W. STEARNS 
i LEN CURTIS _ JACOB ROGERS . CHARLES E. COTTING 
nts | LESTER LELAND GEORGE @. DAVIS GEORGE 8. SILSBEE 
on'GORDON ABBOTT — ALFRED L. RIPLEY = ROBT. H. STEVENSON, Jr 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





AT CHRISTMAS. 


The night is gathering over field and stack, 
The ak leaves shiver in the icy blast, 

_And ’cross thejkitchen’s lighted window panes 
The whirling snow flakes scurry thick and fast. 


Within the farmhouse brightly glows the fire, 
And spicy smells of bounteous Christmas cheer 
Slip past the farmer, as he peers without, 
‘And notes the chilly winter atmosphere. 


-“¢God grant,” he says, “ that on this blessed 
ight, 
No aa may lack. for well-filled Christmas 


hoard—” : 

-«* Amen! ” responds his wife, as with deft hands, 
She puts the well-browned turkey onthe board. 
CLARA AUGUSTA TRASK. 





HIS STATESMANSHIP. 
When Daniel Webster Franklin Green {went to 
the legislature 
JHe vowed that all the walls of fame should bear 
his nomenclature, 
That down the vista of the years, far as the fu 
ture reaches, 
Should pour the torrent of the cheers roused by 
his burning speeches, 5 
‘That from the limbs of shackled ones his hand 
should take the fetters, 
And that his fame should be inscribed in never- 
fading letters. 
A pleasingly majestic mien 
Had Daniel Webster Franklin Green. 
He drafted bills—to benefit us all was his inten- 
tion— 
_A bill to crush the wicked trustsis one that we 
may mention; 
Another one to regulate the railway rates he 
fathered; 
A dozen others he got up—however, he was 
bothered 
Because his work was not received with public 
acclamation, 
Because with all of this he did not get a reputa- 
tion. 
“Too much to higher thought I lean,” 
Mused Daniel Webster Franklin Green. 
‘Whereat and whereupon he sat.him down and 
drafted measures 
. Providing thatthe plutocrats should parcel out 
their treasures, 
‘Providing that all bachelors should pay for being 
single 
Providing that society with hol pollo! should 
mingle, 
Providing that the price of eggs should bea dime 
a dozen, 
Providing that a man could wed his uncle’s 
second cousin— 
“I guess your Uncle Dan is keen,” 
Siled Daniei Webster Frankiin Green. 
fle saw this was the proper course, and while he 
thought upon it 7 
-He drew a bill prohibiting the high priced Easter 
bonnet. ‘ 
In geometric ratio his fame grew all the greater 
And people whispered as he passed: “ Ths 
* wondrous legislater! ” 
He grew in girth, he rose in worth, beyond all 
our conjecture, 
_And now the hall is packed each time they bill 
him for a lecture, : 
And in each leading magazine 
Shines Daniel Webster Franklin Green. 
—W. D. Nesbit, in Chicago Tribune. 


A FRIEND OB TWO. 


A friend or two along the years, we crave, 

That when joy comes and the hard-won success, 
We'can to them our buoyant aims express. 
Make them to share the pleasures that enslave,— 
A friend or two, whose steady hand will save. 





A friend or two we need, when sorrow falls, 
“That through the tears we may not lose our way, 
“The way of trust that shows a brighter day, 

For when despair upon the spirit palls 

A friend or two our hope of hope recalls. 


A friend or two, we cry, when men condemn, 

Some one who still believes of us the best, 
~Or, knowing, still would let all censure rest,— 

In after years our hearts go out to them.— 

A friend or two,—heaven holds no finer gem. 


A friend or two we claim, that we may tell 

To them our views of things, and hear their own, 
~And@ learn to live within life’s temperate zone, 

We who are wanting may compare thought well, 

A friend or two, who has no views to sell. 


A friend or two, amid the careless throngs 

‘Tried as by fire, loyal to the last, 

Who would not use one if the die were cast, 
Who wait no call to fight thy open wrongs,— 

A friend or two,—whose feelings soar like songs. 


A friend or two tolove! all else may go 
iIf only one remains whose heart is pure, 
Whose modest faithtulness is ever sure, 
Whose sterling traitsinto thine own heart flow. 
A friend or two make life divine, we know! 
-—Charles W. Stevenson, in Springfield Repubii- 
can. 


<> 


THE QUIET LIFE. 
Even as one in city pent. 
Dazed with the air and din of town, 
Drums on the pane in discontent, 
And sees the dreary rain come down, 
Yet, through the dimmed and dripping giass, 
Beholds, in fancy, visions pass. 


Ot spring that breaks with all her leaves, 
Of birds that build in thatch and eaves, 
Of woodlands where the throstie calls, 
Of girls that gather cowslip balls; 


‘Of kine that low and lambs that cry, 
Of wains that jolt and rumble by, 

Of brooks that sing by brambly ways, 

‘Of sunburned folk that stand at gaze. 


Ot all the dreams with which men cheat 
The stony sermons of the street— 
So, in its hour, the artist brain, 
Weary of human ills and woes, 
Weary of passion and of pain, 
And vaguely craving for repose, 


Deserts awhile the stage of strife, 
To draw the even, ordered life, 
The easeful days, the dreamless nights, 
The homely round of,plain delights, 
The calm, the unambitioned mind, 
Which all men seek and few men find. 
-Austin Dobson, Prologue to ‘* The Quiet Lite.” 


—— 


THE RUIN OF THE YEAR. 
’ Behind the hills the wind ts like a hound 
That whines and whimpersat his master’s door 
~ Against him barred; there is a solemn sound 
Where murmured mirth and melody before 
Amid the treetops; music mounts no more 
Down shady lanes that part the meadow land; 
Above, the reaches of the sky are spanned 
- By swirling vapors ominous and drear; 
Veiled are the hyaline heavens blue and biand; 
Around us lies the ruin of the year! 


’ Within the girdle of the garden ground— 
That fragrant Indles—frost has filched the ore 
’ The summer spread so royally around; __ 
Gold of the marigold; the princely store 
Of radiant roses lavish with their lore 
Of sweet endearment; the slim lily band, 
Ohaliced of snow and amber, that expand 
~ ‘What time the sun is a benignant sphere— _ 
All these have bowed before death’s dark de- 
mand; - 
- Around us lies the ruin of the year! 


Thick ure the orchard leaves on moss and mound; 
The Hespertdian fruit, of juicy core, 
+Is harvested or stilled; in icy swound 
The river that complaineth to the shore 
Will soon be bound in fetters firm and frore; 
Like tepees tall and tenantless now stand 
The stooks of corn that once waved pennons 


grand 
\Ere ’neath the noon was husked the ruddy ear, 








And young Love’s lips fond hearts to. ardor | 


ta 
- Around us Iles the ruin of the yoart 
ENVOY. | 





| freezingly, “I was! ”’ 


To Write the Wrong. 

“ Miss Jane is In the garden,” said the maid. ~ 

She was quite right. Jane was not only in the 
garden, physically, but was also entirely ab- 
sorbed in it, mentally. At all events, it was not 
until I had ventured on my third salutation that 
she condescended to become conscious of my 
presence. 

* I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself! ”’ 
she began encouragingly. 

‘“‘ It sometimes surprises me,” I admitted. 

Jane glared. She has a particularly demoral- 
izing glare. 

“It is a good thing you are able to see what 
cause there is for it,” she said. 

“al!” said I. ‘Shows there’s not so much 
the matter with me, after all.” 

“ After all what? ” 

* Well, of course there have been times ”’—I 
grew reflective—‘ That Henley affair, for in- 
stance. It was, perhaps, hardly iair to the gir 
_?? 

Jane was upon me at once. 

* What girl? ’ she demanded. 

**Q, nothing. I beg your pardon. Thinking 
aloud, you know. Bad habit. Must break 
myself of it.” 

Jane did not follow my lead. My'attempt to 
create a diversion was a failure. 

“T hate men who think they know everything,” 
she observed, sniffing a marguerite abstractedly, 
and looking at nothing in particular. 

Lagreed. *‘SodolI, Most objectionable ani- 
mals.” ; 

“It seems to me that the very ‘things they 
think they know they know are the things that 
anybody who does know could tell them they 
don’t know.” 

I rested my head on my hand for a moment or 
two. 

** Give it up,” J said finally. 

Jane was really quite angry. Her cheeks were 
flushed like wild rose petals. She looked so en- 
tirely kissable I hed difficulty in restraining my- 
self, but concluded that it would not be sate. 

Besides we had broken off our engagement the 
day before. - 

‘* What do you mean?”’ she demanded. 
“Sorry! Thought ft was a riddle, you know.” 
I smiled at Jane vacuously. 

Jane stamped her foot. She was wearing very 
dainty shoes, I noticed. 

** No’one can call me unreasonable,”’ she began. 
* 1 wouldn’t advise them to,” said I. 

But,” Jane continued, taking no notice of my 
remark, “in this instance I consider your con- 
duct outrageous.” 

Here she threw out her arms in a manner too 
graceful to be believed unless seen, and appar. 
ently appealed to all the visible universe—in- 
cluding two rooks anda tortoise-shell cat—for 
support. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know what you 
mean,’ I began, when alight dawned upon me. 
** Unless you happened to see the Times yester- 
day morning.” 

I felt very nervous. 

“I did see the Times,” said Jane, with all the 
severe dignity of which she was capable. 

It occurs to me that it is astonishing how dig- 
nified she can look for so small a person. 

** But you always have the Telegraph,” I ob- 
jected feebly. 

‘Mr. Timmins, who lives at ‘ The Gooseberry 
Bushes,’ was good enough to send me his copy 
of the Times last night, thinking I might be in- 
terested to see your letter. And,’’ said Jane 


I registered internally a vow to wring Mr- 
Timmins’ (neck, and burn ‘ The Gooseberry 
Bushes ” at the first available opportunity. 
Jane'was continuing. 

‘© What do you know about‘ The Lack of the 
Governing Instinct in Women?’ What do you 
know about} women, indeed? Or about govern- 
ing, for thetmatter of that? ” 

I was dumb. 

“* What dojyou mean by saying that all history 
proves women to be absolutely a faliure as rul- 
ers? What do you know about history? or about 
rulers? or about anything except tennis? And 
what about Queen Elizabeth? and Cleopatra? 
and Mrs. Fawcett? and that Assyrian woman? 
and ever so many of them? ” 

Jane paused for lack of breath. 

I smiled a rather unsuccessful smile and began 
to explain. I am good at explanations. As a 
matter of fact, I was very proud of that letter. 
It was full of close and careful reasoning, and 
had given me no end of trouble to write. That 
was why I wanted tw put my name to it, thinking 
Jane would never see it. 

But no matter. 

After about an hour and a half of careful eva 
sion and prevarication I succeeded in averting 
Jane’s anger. 

She apologized prettily,in the manner] calcu- 
Jated to do the most good. 

“* How silly of me not to see that it was just a 
satire, and not meant seriously at all,” she said 
There was an interval for refreshments. 

“And you believe women can govern, after 
all?” she observed again. 

I hedged a bit. “Some women can.” 

It was the most I could bring myself to admit. 
* Just wait until we are married,” said Jane, 
playfully, ‘‘and you'll discover one of them!” 

I went home thoughtfully.—Sidney Allnut, in 
Black and White. 


Douth’s Department. 


sTHE NAUGHTY-CAL CHILD: 


A bathroom’s the pleasantest kind of a playroom 
That money or love can buy. 

Thejnursery’s only a sort of a lay room, 

So, ho! forthe bath, say I! 

I sail my sheep on the bathtub deep, 

Sunk in my wee woo) cosset, 

And drowned is the doll with the flaxen poll 

In a tidal wave from the faucet. 


My Noah’s ark is the color of mud, 

Most of its glue is gone, 

Yet high it floats on the raging flood 
And carries the animals on. 

The crimson cow and the blue bowwow, 
Their hearts’ blood dyes the main, 

But safe and fast they will anchor at last 
In the Port of Porcelain. 


Treacherous things are bathroom tides, 

For lost is my rubbery doll; 

My raggedy rabbit is missing, besides; 

I cannot find them at all. 

My father has sworn since early morn, 

His grief is a sight to see; 

He has sent for the plumber to hasten and come 
And find them again for me. 


The bathroom’s the pleasantest kind of a place 
For a nautical child like me, 

And there again shall the animals race 

And the hairbrush go to sea. 

T’ll sail my sheep on the soapy deep 

And none shall me deny, 

*Tis the rush of the waves my spirit craves— 

_ Hol forthe bath, sayI! —Newark News. 














‘Very Many Thanks. 


Roy (who has been out to tea)—Mrs. Free- 
man’s cake is better than ours, mamma. 
Mamma—I hope you said “Thank you,” 


nicely. - 

Rey—Oh, yes, mamma; I said it five times. 
a need only have aaid it once, 
ear. ; 

Roy—But I had five pieces of cake, mamma.— 
Punch. 
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A tome in an O14 Fence Post. 





family and only her own hands to do for 


— 


stood for so many years in the 


There was once a little mother; with a large | thigh w 
o for them| | 
all. They livedin an old fence post that had | 





‘Ss WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?” DEMANDED THE RUSSIAN 
OFFICER. — Page 20. 


‘* UNDER THE MIEKADO’S FLAG.” 
Published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 





post. Iben another and another. Finding It 
was just soft enough for her stout little jaws to 
work upon she toiled hour after hour until she 
had bored a tunnel down into the post. [t was a 
smooth httie tunnel bigger than a lead pencil 
and not quite as long as a new one. 

Just think how long it must bave taken her. 
Think how many weeks it would take you to dig 
a tunnel twelve times your own length and plenty 
wide enough for you to creep into! And you 
would have a shovel and a pick-axe and acart to 
carry away the dirt. This little mother had only 
her own jaws to work with. I never heard that 
she complained a bit. She always worked as if 
she liked it. 

Do you think she sat down to rest when the 
tunnel was done and every scrap carried to the 
entrance and dropped totheground? (I wonder 
ifthe brown ants ever thought it was raining 
sawdust.) No rest for the little mother yet. 
he flew (for she had four wings) straight to the 
nearest garden, and found without delay a fine 
rose bush with thin leaves. Betore you could 
wink twice she had snipped out an oval piece 
and was gone. At the very bottom of the tunnel 
in the old post she place¢ the bit of rose leat, 
whirled away again tothe very same bush, cut 
another oval to go with the first. 

So she continued until she had made of the 
pleces of rose leaves a little thimble-shaped cup 
at the bottom of the tunnel. 

Without stopping to admire her work she hur- 
ried to the nearby flowers and collected honey 
and pollen enough to make a little cake, which 
she packed away in the rose leaf cup. 

The first room of the little new home is now 
ready for its occupant. The walls are thick and 
smoothly lined. The little bee-mother now lays 
her first egg upon the cake of honey and pollen. 
When the bee-baby hatches out it finds enough. 
food to last until it is a grown-up bee. Away 
the little mother files. Back to the rose bush 
now. But the piece she cuts this time from the 
rose leaf is not oval but circular. Quick as 
lightning her little scissors-like jaws do their 
work. The round piece is just the size to cover 
the top of the cupin the tunnel and she tucks 
the edges in tidily, often making three or four 
trips for circular pieces before the work is fin- 
ished to her liking. 

Another rose leaf cup is\ fitted in the tunnel 
just touching the top of the first one. It is 
stocked with food, an egg placed in it and all 
covered with green circles. Another cell, then 
another and another is made, until the tun2el is 
full. Sometimes several tunnels are made by 
the same bee. To line them all she must make 
hundreds of trips to the rose garden. 

Examine your rose bushes and see if the leaf- 
cutter bee has paid them a visit. How lucky you 
would be if you shoula be watching some day 
and should really see a grey bee not so large as 
a honey bee come and cut out a piece and bear 
it away. A bey I once knew had a habit of 
always seeing things happen. One day he act- 
ually followed one of these bees from his 
mother’s rose bush straight across the pasture 
to the old fence post in the corner, and saw her 
carry the bit of rose’leaf into her nest.—Mary 
Morgan Miller, in Boys and Girls. 





A Hunter’s Narrow Escape. 
One evening while I was sojourning in Wyom- 
ing acouple of my young friends went out into a 
quaking asp thicket after grouse. One of them 
was armed with a forty-four Winchester, the 
other with a shotgun. 
About half a mile from the ranch they entered 
the thicket, where they knew the grouse were 
plentiful. They advanced cautiously, parting the 
~ushes, expecting every minute to flush a covey 
into the scattering trees, when they would have 
a gcod chance at them. 
They approached a large bowlder, which was 
about the centre of the thicket, when young 
Stokesberry, who carried the Winchester and 
wasin front, discovered two or three cub bears 
playing around the bowlder. Without hesita- 
tion two hasty shots brought down two of them 
and a third shot crippled the other, which raised 
a terrible yell. 
Then out from behind the bowlder came some- 
thing like a whirlwind—the mother bear—a 
monster silver tip, breaking. the fallen. timber 
and tearing the brnsh up by the roots. Stokes- 
berry went up a sapling to the top of the bowl- 
der, the bear with a mighty roar after him. The 
boy with the shotgun jammed it against her side 
and pulled the trigger, and then took to his heels 
through the brush,| 
The shot did not stop the progress of the she 
bear. It.only brought forth another roar. : 
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But after pulling the big carcass off of Stokes- 
berry, they found he was still alive. They 
hastened to the ranch, got a wagon, dispatched 
a messenger twelve miles to Carbon for a doctor, 
and used all the remedies they could, which re- 
stored him to consciousness before the doctor 
arrived. He was terribly lacerated and bleeding 
profusely, and his case looked hopeless. But he 
had nerve, and in a couple of months he was 
able to walk about. He had but little use of his 
left arm. 

His friends killed the other wounded cub and 
brought the four bears to the ranch. The old 
one tipped the scales at eight hundred pounds, 
I afterward bought the hide, but the shotgun, 
loaded with No.6 shot, had made a hole about 
six inches square behind the left shoulder. None 
of the shot went any further than to the ribs.— 
Deaver Post. 


Motes and Queries. 


Dramonps.—* D.L. T.”: It is an established 
fact among jewelers that some of the well-known 
stones generally accepted as genuine diamonds 
are not such, while about others there is a dif- 
ference of opinion among the experts them- 
selves. ‘ The fact is,” said a diamond dealer, 
who makes this statement, ana who is particu- 
larly well informed on the historical and. scien- 
tific sides of the subject, “that any transparent 
stone composed entirely of carbon is, in the eyes 
of the man of science, a diamond. But for the 
dealer there are many questions of color and 
quality, and from this point of view a stone com- 
posed of pure carbon might be no nearer what 
he calls a diamond than a lump of coal, which 
has practically the same composition. Many 
experts refuse, for instance, to put Brazilian 
stones in the class of true diamonds, though the 
Braganza, one of the Portuguese crown jewels 
is such. That stone weighs 1680 carats, as I 
remember the figures, andis as big as a hen’s 
egg. Considered as a genuine diamond, it would 
be worth over two hundred million dollars 
perhaps; but the question is not, after all, im- 
portant, because it is not likely ever to come 
upon the market. Indeed, there cannot be said 
to be a market, in the ordinary sense, for such a 
stone as that, and if it was ever offered for sale 
its price would depend on other things than its 
computable value. Another dubious diamond is 
one weighing 367 carats, owned by the Rajah of 
Mattang, Borneo. Such men as have seen this 
stone and are willing to pass an opinion are 
divided on the question. The genesis of the 
stone is also involved in doubt, which is curious, 
because practically all the large and well-known 
stones are of known origin and history. After 
all, this matter of genuineness.is within certain 
limits one of dispute among dealers, and it is not 
of importance to the general public because it 
concerns only the very large and famous stones 
which are not forsale. In the ordinary stones 
of commerce quality varies greatiy, but there is 
no difference of opinion as to genuineness. It is 
either a diamond or it is not.” 

THE FRIAR LANDs.—“ J.”: The question of 
the Friar lands purchase was practically settled 
at Manila on Oct. 20; when the Commission paid 
tho Dominican Order $3,225,000, which is the last 
payment. The sum of $7,000,000 was appropri- 
atéd for the purchase of the Friar lands in the 
Philippine Islands, and .by the middle of last 
January more than half that amount had been 
paid out to the various Catholic orders, and the 
titles to the lands purchased had passed to the 
Philippine Government. The balance of the 
appropriation remained in deposit in New York, 
drawing 3} per cent. interest, as in view of 
difficulties which had arisen between the Philip- 
pine authorities and the local representative 
there of the Philippine Sugar Estates Develop- 
ment Company, which took over the land titles 
of the Dominicans, it could not be disbursed. 











|. Eventually, Secretary Taft approved a settle- 


ment arranged by the Philippine Government. 
The Friars heid 403,000 acres of land, all of which 
has passed from their possession into that of the 
United States Government. 

THE INFLUENZA.—“ K.’”’: The disease com- 
monly known as the grip developed such virul- 
ence about twelve or fifteen years ago that it 
was regarded as a new disorder. History shows, 
however, thatit is at least two centuries old, but 
comes and goes in a peculiar fashion. At one 
time only a few cases are observed, and at an- 
other it becomes epidemic. The. Chicago health 
authorities, noticing ‘a rise in the death rate of 
forty-five per cent. from heart disease and from 
pneumonia since the arrival of influenza, have 
planned a campaign against it, urging the isola- 
tion of patients, the disinfection of clothing, 


| and especially the bacterial investigation of 


suspicious cases. They have been able to correct 
the diagnosis in various cases and to show the 
presence of the bacillus as a complication of 
several diseases where {t was uususpected. 
It has indeed been argued that the increase 
in the pneumonia death rete is due to the 
inclusion of very young or old cases, and that 
influenza has therefore had no effect. W. H 


Park, a New York bacteriologist, remarks that 
like pneumococci and the sireptococcl, influenza 


* 


clally at some seasons, and that it is usually 
dificult to decide to which organism the symp- 
toms are due. Hence jhe thinks microscopic 
investigations have only a theoretical interest. 
Unless the resistance is lowered or a specially 
virulent strain of organism is present, no symp- 
coms of disease are set up. The influenza bacil- 
lus seems, indeed, to have the power of starting 
an acute form of conjunctivitis which, in the 
case of infants, may lead to perforation of the 
cornea. E. B. Deuch also speaks of the fre- 
queney in influenza of aural complications, in 
which the necessity arises of incising the tym- 
papum, and if that fails of opening the mastoid 
process. 

DUMB ANIMALS AND REASON.—“V.”: An 
** intelligent animals’ competition ” has been held 
in.”Paris by a society whose members believe 
that dumb animuls have reasoning faculties. 
They believe that animals, while acting mechan- 
ically in some cases and instinctively in others, 
are also capable of forming associations of ideas, 
which one philosophical school holds to be the 
oundations of reason. In the late contest 
trained “learned” animals were not rewarded 
‘The judges consider that trick-performing creat- 
ures, taught by laborious and often cruel meth- 
ods, do not thus show real intelligence. Dozens 
of dogs which went through rifle drill, cats which 
jumped through hoops, and fowls which danced 
the polka, were sent up to the show, but, 
much to the surprise of their owners, 
took no prizes. The silver gilt first medal 
went to a Japanese dog, which gave a different 
bark and made a different gesture to express 
various wants; for instance, putting its paw to 
its jaws with a peculiar yapping when it was 
hungry. It thus showed undoubted capacity for 
forming associations of ideas. The silver sec- 
ond medal was bestowed jointly on a dog, a cat 
and a hen, which played absolutely like children 
with their mistress. She had a game of foovball 
with them in the presence of the judges, and the 
animals enjoyed it thoroughly, whereas the idea 
of play and make believe is often supposed to be 
peculiarly human. 


Fasbion Motes. 


o*, At this time of year even children share the 
right to wear festive raiment. Whatever may 
be said of the suspender and skeleton waist 
dress tor grown-ups, no one disputes that the 
fashion is charming for children. It is appli- 
cable alike to every day gowns and dressy tol- | 
lettes. For example, a charming little gown of 
red and white foulard was made with a full 
skirt, tucked in groups of three half way to the 
waist. The shoulder straps and the cross piece 
which made the round yoke effect were tucked 
crosswise, the little tucks laid close together to 
form a rather solid surface. The straps were 
edged with a tiny quilling of silk. Underneath 
was worn‘a blouse of embroidered handkerchief 
linen. 
e*, Another little gown of light blue and white 
checked silk had the skirt trimmed with three 
ruffles set wide apart, and each headed with a 
shirred band of silk. The waist worn with the 
skirt was composed of many little ruffles of Val- 
enciennes, the elbow sleeves being made of the 
same material. The silk appeared in the form of 
shaped shoulder capes, which were extended in 
points to the waist line. A sash of pale blue 
satin ribbon was worn. 

e*s Many people dress. small girls entirely in 
white muslins the year round, and dressy gowns 
mean no more than a little finer material and 
more elaborate workmanship. The sheerest of 
materials has underslips of India silk, sometimes 
in pale colors, sometimesin white. A luxurious 
little gown for aigirl of ten was composed of 
flounces of hand embroidered mull or batiste, the 
embroidery a combination of English eyelet and 
French stitches. Two flounces formed the skirt, 
while a third was arr as.a bertha on the 
low necked blouse. The blouse itself was plain 
save for a group of ten fine, hand run tucks down 
the front and similar groups in the back where 
the blouse closed. The sleeves weretwo small 
puffs finished above the elbow with a short ruffle 
of the embroidery. A soft sash of palest pink 
messaline with deeply fringed ends was worn, 
and an underslip of pale pink silk gave the gown 
a warmer appearance than it might otherwise 
have had. : 

e*s Smocking is always good in children’s 
gowns. For tiny girls, the prettiest little gowns 
imaginable are made in perfectly,simple models. 
The smocking oceurs in the yoke and cuffs of 
the slips, which are straight little garments 
something like those worn by the Kate Green 
away picture book children. Very simple and 
inexpensive materiais are used for these gowns, 
ginghams, coarse linens, pongees and China 
silks being best adapted. 

a®s Smocked waists are very effective for older 
girls and even mature women. The stitches are 
not difficult to learn, and clever needle women 
may ornament their own blouses with little effort. 
A London house,famous for its artistic creations, 
has branch houses in at least two American 
cities, one being, of course, New York. This 
hox.ce makes a speciality of smocked zowns and 
waists for grown-ups as well as children. Inthe 
soft crepes, Shantungs and silk musiins affc.cted 
by the firm these waists are unique in their 
simple beauty and refinement. 

e*, Speaking of importations, a gown from a 
Paris house is worth describing. The material 
was pale mauve mousseline de soie trimmed 
with heavy satin of a matching shade. The full 
skirt had a knee flounce of Point d’Alencon 
trimmed with five graduated bands of the satin. 
A bana about three inches wide bordered the 
bottom of the flounce, and the band which 
headed it was less than an inch in width. The 
waist was a surplice and had a fichu of the net 
bordered on either edge with satin bands. The 
fichu was:crossed in the front and-was carried 
around to the back, where it was tied and fell in 











seen on the shoulders.. The sleeves were full 
puffs, which extended half way to the elbows 
and were finished with lace ruffles. The pointed 
girdle was of silver gauze, and a graceful bow- 
knot of the gauze trimmed the low bodice. 

e*, In looking at these lovely importations, 
as well as the exquisite fabrics, velveteens as 
lustrous as rich siJk velvet, yet washable as 
maslin, crepes and soft silks in hues which are 
the triumph of the dyer’s art, one is apt to resent 
the protective tariff which doubles the cost to the 
American purchaser. Women are not practical 
economists, it is feared. At all events the 
woman who in her heart: agrees with the theory 
of protection is a rare creature. ‘ 

ea A princess gown of radium silk in a pale 
raspberry shade was made with a very full shirred 
skirt, the shirrings sharply pointed in front like 
agirdle. The foot of the skirt was trimmed with 
three very narrow ruffles and above them a full 
puff and a box plaited frilling. All of these trim- 
mings were narrow, so that the skirt decoration 
was barely six inches wide. The bodice was cut 
low in the neck, and was a draped bolero fast- 
ened in front with three bands of inch wide black 
velvet, attached on either side with large rhine- 
stone and silver buttons. Under the velvet 
bands showed a little vest of white point lace, 
and a bertha of the same lace trimmed the low 
neck. The sleeves were very small, but ex- 
tremely effective. A tiny puff, finished with two 
narrow ruffles, formed the basis of the sleeve. 
Under it was a two-inch ruffle of lace tied around 
-with two narrow bands, and bows of black vel. 





vet ribbon.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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ernized and fireproofed throughout. 


ALBERT R. KEEN. 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway & 32nd St., 











NEW YORK. 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan. 


COPELAND TOWNSEND. Morgan Ross, Mgr. 


Hotel Navarre 


38th Street and 7th Ave. 


(200 feet west of Broadway); 


NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Rooms, $1.50; with bath $2 
Suites, $4 and upwards. 
Bichard H.Stearns. Charlies W. Dab 


NEW HOFFMAN HOUSE 


Madison Square, New York. 


European Plan. 
J. P. CADDAGAN, Manager. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
Army and Navy Headcuarters 
a. C. BURCH, Manager 


Windsor Hotel 


Jacksonville's Finest 
Fiori ae yoda and 














Best Year-Roumd Hotel 
DODGE & CULLENS, Owners and Proprietors. 


The Ashiand, 


NEW YORK. 


4th Avenue and 24th Street. 
(American and European Plans.) 


eee Trans bent Geant $3.00 per day. 
Rooms without board, $1.00 and upward reak 
fast 76 cents. Lunch, 50 cents. i ar 8100. 
W.n. BROCKWAY. Prepricter. 


St. Denis Hotet 


Broadway and 11th St., 














(Opposite Grace Church. ) 
NEW YORK. | 
—— 
sted on European plan at moderate 
Cen rall ‘located and most convenient to 
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WM. TAYLOR & SON. 
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The Horse. 


Feeding a Horse. 


We go to France for good horses, and fol- 
lowing is something from the Petit Journal 
Agricole of France, on how to feed good 
horses. Three meals are necessary and: 
sufficient, with an interval of four or -five 
hours between, to keep a horse in good con- 
dition. Oats take at least two hours to 
digest, hay takes three hours, and because 
it takes so long to digest it should be given 
when the day’s work isover. The evening 
meal should be a full meal, the animal 
being then at rest and able to digest its 
food at leisure. There should ba an inter- 
val of half an hour between the return of 
the horse to the stable and his getting his 
evening meal. 

Too mach food at a meal or too long ab- 
stinence between meals, followed by vora- 
cious feedings, is conducive to colic and in- 
digestion. Irregularly fed, he is given to 
showing his impatience by letting his 
hoofs play about the woodwork of his stall. 
Giving “‘ refreshers ’”? at odd times is also 
bad. Remember that both stomach and 
bladder should never be loaded in work 
time, whether light or heavy work is done. 
A horse, therefore, should not be ridden or 
driven immediately after a meal, on the 
same principle that it ought not to be fed 
sooner than half an hour after work is 
over. Between one end of the year and 
another a horse consumes an amount of 
dry heating food which calls for a spevial 
regimen to neutralize the excessive proteid 
consumption that has taken place. Thus in 
autumn a ration of carrots given before 
the evening meal of oats is good, and so in 
spring, at the fall of the winter coat, a 
little green meat is beneficial, mixed with 
hay and oats, for the evening meal. An- 
other maxim much disregarded in practice is 
that the horse should be watered Jong be- 
fore being put to work, and then very spar- 


ingly. Ps 
Choice Butter in Light Supply. 


The receipts of fresh butter are steadily 
decreasing and still more so with the stock 
of extra quality, whichis in very light supply, 
and selling at 244 cents, with some premium 
over that figurefor a certain per cent. of the 
sales. This figure is a fraction above the 
lowest reached for the week, showing the 
turn has passed in the recent decline. Not 
much of the stock coming is good enough 
to bring the top quotations, and a much 
fairer range of prices as representing re- 
sults to be obtained would be 22 to 23 cents 
for butter showing the usual wintry quality. 
There is considerable demand for storage 
creamery, which is really of better quality 
than most of thefresh made selling at the 
same price, the range of storage being 21 to 
234 cents for first to extra tub packed. But- 
ter in boxes and print form ranges the 
usual one cent above tub creamery or dairy. 
Imitation and factory butter is selling 
fairly well without much change in price. 

Cheese isin light receipt and prices tend- 
ing higher. The undertone is firm in sym- 
pathy with higher prices West, and fancy 
lots sell without difficulty at close tu 14 
cents, with fair to good lots bringing 12 to 
13 certs. 

The supply of fancy fresh creamery but- 
ter in New York continues light and the 
prices hold up well with premiums some- 
times paid for desirable lots. The situation 
seems firm with buyers showing no dispo- 
sition to hold off, but glad to obtain desira- 
ble supplies at present price level. The de- 
mand for export is fairly good and supplies 
of suitable grades are cleaned up fairly well. 
Trade in State dairy butter is quiet. Stor- 
age holdings are being sold in a satisfactory 
manner and demand seems to be increasing 
for low-priced stock suitable for English 
markets. Prices West are quoted a little 
higher on all lines uf butter, a fact which 
tends to strengthen the feeling here. 

Stocks of cheese at distributing points are 
generally considered moderate, and hold 
ers very firm in their views and indifferent 
about urging sales at present prices. New 
York exporters have made some inquiries 
for cheaper grades of full cream and skims, 








and we hear of some two hundred or three. 


hundred boxes of fine skims purchased. 
Fine skims are in light supply and held 
firmly. 

Latest cable advices to George A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets of Great 
Britain report butter markets as fairly act- 
ive. Arrivais are increasing but so is the 
demand, and there is little or ne accumu- 
lation of stock. Finest grades: Danish, 254 
to 264 cents; New Zealand, 24 to 25 cents; 
Argentine, Canadian and Australian, 234 
to 244 cents. American creameries are doing 
better, arrivals this week being the best so 
far in the season, and have sold well at 21 
_ to 224 cents for the best ; useful sorts, 19} to 
204 cents. Ladles have an improved sale at 
18 to 19 cents. Cheese markets are very 
firm, holders having the advantage and 
showing indifference in selling at ae mo- 
ment. Finest American and Can 134 
to 14 cents. 

Boston receipts for year are 1,159,894 tubs 
of butter, or 1,673,922 boxes, or 66,724,844 
pounds, 232,158 boxes of local cheese, 122,- 
687 boxes of export cheese and 1,395,385 
cases of eggs, compared with 1,042,921 tubs 
of butter, or 1,214,204 boxes, or 55,435,204 
pounds, 207,867 boxes of local cheese, 193,- 
936 boxes of export cheese and 1,122,819 
cases of eggs for 1904. The exports of 1905 
were 28,433 packages of butter, or 2,480,117 
pounds, compared with 14.090 packages, or 
903,174 pounds for 1904. 

Potatoes Hold About Steady. 

The potatoe situation here looks a little 
better, according to the views of some 
dealers, because of the lighter receipts the 
past week or two. As indicated by some 
sales, the price situation is a little better, 
and certain holders are asking as high as 75 
cents for best Maine stock, but no sales are 
reported at these figures as yet. It was 
generally thought that with the turn of the 
year the potato situation might improve, 
but conditions cannot be considered alto- 
gether satisfactory, chiefly on account of 
the large amount of foreign stock imported 
during the higher prices earlier in the sea- 
son and which must be sold whether at a 
profit or loss to the importers. At present 
price level these foreign potatoes will show 
a loss to somebody, and fresh shipments are 
not likely to occur in any large amount un- 
less there is another boom in prices. 





Large contracts for seed potatoes are re- 


ported by Maine handlers. Shipments of 
150,000 bushels are scheduled for shipment 
to Texas during the coming three months. — 
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scarce, and there are not nearly enough to 
supply the demand. With a continuance 
of such mild, open weather it is hard to see 
how storage stock can be disposed of with- 
out a loss to the holders and some danger to 
the general egg market, but the egg men 
feel that cold weather is sure to come, with 
the result of interrupting the transporta- 
tion of fresh eggs, giving a chance to un- 
load the local stocks in sturage. 

At New York arrivals are showing a 
tendency to ingrease, and itis generally ex- 
pected that next week’s supply will be con- 
siderably larger. The trade is quiet at the 
close, and while there has been a fair clear- 
ance of strictly choice qualities of fresh 
gathered stock there is some accumulation 
of medium grades. Prices are lower and 
close unsettled. Refrigerator eggs are 
moving slowly, and the tone is weak, al- 
though prices are without quotable change. 
Most of the recent business has been in 
range of 19 to 20 cents, a few exceptionally 
fine eggs bringing more money. 


Poultry Trade Dull but Fairly Steady. 
There are few quotable changes in the 





prices of leading lines of poultry in Boston 


market. There are no Northern turkeys in 
the market. Fowls range from 12 to 15 
cents and chickens 12 to 18 cents, with 16 to 
21 cents the range for broilers. Western 
poultry holds about steady, but demand for 
these is dull, as is usually the case at this 
season. Live poultry is in light receipt, 
with prices firm. 

The poultry trade at Boston for Christ- 
mas and the week following has been satis- 
factory to all parties. The large stock on 
hand was balanced by a very active demand, 
and although the weather was not favor- 
able for a heavy trade sales were, neverthe- 
less, entirely satisfactory, and prices held 
out to the last. Some buyers who had 
waited until the end of the week, expecting 
a decline, were disappointed, and forced to 
buy at little higher prices than would 
have been asked them earlier in the week, 
besides finding their stock to select from 
decidedly limited. Some excellent turkeys 
from Kentucky have been for sale, compet- 
ing well with fresh stock from the West 
and Southwest. Choice Northerp turkeys, 
of course, sold higher than ordinary grades, 
and the same may be said of Northern 
geese and ducks, which have been in light 
supply, and bringing excellent prices. 

At New York there is only alittle ped- 
dling demand, as holiday wants are pretty 
well supplied. Large lots will have to be 
carried over or go into freezers. Choice to 
fancy grades of most all kinds have cleaned 
up pretty well and hold market steady to 
firm, but on lots run more or less out of con- 
dition holders would gladly accept most 
any reasonable offer. 

The holiday week in New York was con- 
sidered very good in the line of poultry. 
Receipts had been large and it was feared 
that a break might occur, but demand held 
up well and even improved, and stock seems 
to have been pretty well cleaned ou'. From 
the present outlook it is freely predicted by 
dealers and commission men that the pres- 
ent price level will huld fairly well through- 
out the month. They suy tht the country 
shipping centres have been pretty well 
cleaned up to supply the holiday markets 
and that receipts from now on are likely to 
be light. There is no surplus held over from 
Christmas or holiday week to burden 
the market, and demand has been large, 
showing a decided increase over any previ- 
ous year. The mild weather was somewhat 
unfavorable for shipments from a distance 
operating to cause them to sell at a lower 
level compared with Northern stock. For 
Northern or nearby stock no fault could be 
found with the market. New York dealers 
are generally well pleased with the situa- 
tion, because conditions have been such as 
to please all -parties from shipper to con- 
sumer, besides giving the dealers guod 
profits on their percentage of the a sules 
‘made. 


Apples and | Other Fruit. 

The apple situation in Boston is steady, 
with receipts and demand both fair and 
prices -well sustained. Cranberries are in 
very light supply and hold high range of 
prices without difficulty. Strawberries are 
quite plenty but of poor quality and nothing 
sells above 40 cents. 

Germany seems to be taking more Ameri- 
ean apples for the past week or two than 
previously. Germany has never been a 
very extensive buyer of apples, but the 
short croup thre this year is resulting in 
more or less demand, They seem to prefer 
the green varieties, and shipments in boxes, 
if carefully packed, quote rather higher than 
barrels. 

The high prices of apples seem to have 
started stock from cold storage earlier than 
usual, and it is declared that two-thirds of 
the stock in storage in New York city and 
in other large centres has already been put 
to market. The statement is not official, 
but the large sales in proportion to the crop 
and the large export trade indicate that the 
movement of the crop has been active. Of 
course if any such proportion of storage 
stock has been moved out the price outlook 
for the balance is extremely good. The 
general feeling in the trade is firm anda 
decline in price is the last thing looked for. 

The evaporator season is reported a light 
one in the New York section where the 
industry is chiefly carried on. Prices for 
evaporated apples are higher than usual and 
seem likely to increase. 

The foreign apple market remains about 
steady. So far shipments have been con- 
siderably ahead of la t year at this time 
notwithstanding the short apple crop year. 
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The situation could hardly be better both 
for the home and foreign markets. Cold 
storage Greenings are * as 
and those from farm cellar: 

sound and tightly packed, and thus 

able for export, bring $3.50 to $3.75. 
cations are that the market will remain fim 
the rest of the season, as it is hard to see 
where any influence vould be exerted to 
work prices down. a 

— — 


Vegetable Trade in Fair Condition, 


“The vegetable market is in fair condition, | to 
Trade the week following the holidays is | oats, 
always quiet, but there is no unusual dull- = for 
ness this year. In fact, dealers say demand | « 


is fully as good as could be expected. Among | 
hothouse vegetables lettuce is the main 
feature, showing some advance in price this 
week. Dealers say the reason is the poor 
quality of Southern lettuce. The heavy} 
rains in Florida mussed up the crop con- 


siderably and shipments arrive in a torn | buy 
‘| and weather-damaged condition, which pre- 


vents their selling as first-class product. 
The result is that the choice trade turns to 
hothouse lettuce. At present range there is 
a good profit for Boston producers, although 
the crop produced at this season isthe most 
expensive because of the short days and 
amount of coal required. Fortunately the sea- 
son bas been mildand sunny and coal bills 
havenot been so heavy as some years. Hot- 
house tomatoes also sell well. Some. fancy 
lots bring 50 cents per pound. Other hot- 
house vegetables show no special change. 


‘ Cabbages are in large supply, but fail toshow 


high range of prices which many dealers 
had expected. They say the mild weather 
is responsible, as consumers will not buy 
large quantities unless the weather is cold. 
Some of the cabbage stock is already show- 
ing the effects of keeping, and such lots 
are sold in response to any offers close 20 
the market price. The cabbage situation, 
however, could not be called weak a3 yet. 
Onions sell about the same, withj90 cents 
the top quotation. Southern vegetables are 
in fair supply, and arriving in good condi- 
tion, sell readily. Squashes continue plenty 
for the season, but the price is showing 
more or less improvement, with the poor 
keeping season gradually reducing the sup- 
ply. Choice fresh spinach is in moderate 
supply and a little higher. 

The New York market for European 
potatoes is quiet, but attractive stock is 
held about steady. Domestic potatoes gen- 
erally weak ; Bermudas are hardly on mar- 
ket as yet and prices not established. Sweet 
potatoes dragging. Onions show wide range 
in quality and value. Cabbages moving 
slowly. Cauliflowers in light supply and 
firm. Cucumbers steady for choice. Chic- 
ory and escarolare selling well. Eggplants 
hold firm for fancy, but much of the stock 
is wasty. Kaleissold generally at $1 and 
spinach $1.25. Lettuce isin larger supply 
and lower, most sales marking from $4 
down. Parsley steady. Peas very scarce; 
fancy stock would exceed quotations. String 
beans are selling well at full late prices. 
Tomatoes run largely poor and selling 


slowly, though fancy lots are inquired for’ 


and firm. Watercress is in light supply and 
steady. 


a 





Uncle Sam’s Farm Markets. 

Figures just presented by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor through its bureau 
of statistics show that the exports from. 1e 
United States to the United Kingdom ‘n 
1905 aggregated 523 million dollars out o1 a 
total of 1513 millions, and thus formed 
thirty-four per cent., or practically one- 
third of our total exports; imports from the 
United Kingdom aggregated 176 millions 
out of a total importation of 1117 millions, 
and thus formed about sixteen per cent.,:or 
practically one-sixth of our total imports. 

The principal foodstuffs sent to the 
United Kingdom during the year were 
catile, valued.at nearly $37,000,000; flour 
$11,500,000; wheat, $3,500,000; eorn, nearly 
$18,000,000; iruit, $6,500,000; fresh beef, 
$22,000,000; canned beef, $4,000,000; bacun, 
$21,000,000; hame, $19,500,000; pork, $7,000,- 
000; lard, $17,500,000; and butter and cheese 
a little less than $1,000,000 each. Of mang- 
facturers’ materials sent to that country 
during the year, cotton is, as already indj- 
cated, by far the largest item, amountingryo 
$176,000,000 in value, ‘while leaf tobaeco 
amounted to $9,500, lumber, $5,500,000, 
and timber nearly $4,000,000. - 

In products of agriculture shipped from 
United States to all foreign countries there 
is an increase of approximately $60,000,000 
in the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber, compared with the same months of last 
year. Thisincrease in agricultural exports 
occars largely in corn, of which the exports 
for the eleven months were $50,000,000, 
compared with $21,000,000 in the same 
months of last year, while provisions show 

an increase of nearly $18,000,000, ia cotton 
an increase of about $5,500,000. 
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Prize Fat Steers. 

Blackrock, the grand champion of the 
1905 International Stock Show at Chicago, 
exhibited by the Iowa Agricultural College, 
Ames, Ia., sold last week at $25 per hun- 
dred weight. Blackrock was sired by a 
pure-bred Angus bull, and his dam was a 
grade Shorthorn cow and a good milker 
that gave to this steer his great quality. 
He was bred by Ed Hall, Mechanicsburg, 
Ia. He was bought by the college a year 
ago here at the yards from a load that was 
sold to the packers. No special ration was 
fed the champion steer. He was kept in 
moderate flesh on a light ration until about 
three months ago, when the forcing period 
began. During the fore part of the summer 
he ran in blue grass pasture. “billy” 
Burton, the college herdsman, says that 
his ration during the forcing period con- 
sisted of two-thirds ground corn and.one- 
third bran and ground oats; about. one 
pound of oilmeal and flaxseed meal were 
also fed per day. He was given one cooked 
feed per day, which consisted of corn and 
oats cooked together. 

In the slaughter test of the steers — 
in the fat classes at the International, whieh 





sold at auction on Friday, the higheat- | ;, 


‘|eent. He was bought by L. Pfaelzer. 
_ | with two others which dressed out 4 


55 


well. 


which were 2,671,786 bushels. Oats show 
the greatest increase, 1,076,434 bushels more 


th | chemicals to kill the roots of the grass, such 


The barley ship- 
as against 253,702 





ty ; business in wheat or much in 
ts, being too high for export, b more 
trade, while corn was gen- 
ly neglected by shippers partly on poor 
ition of pre In the flour market 
‘the improved demand tate last week con- 
tinued with more buying of all grades and 


| especially of spring patents. 


Same line of grain, especially corn, corn 
—— —— now reached a favorable 
thinking of buy- 

—— probably gain but 


little by ——— 2 sin With corn meal | 


anywhere near $1 per bag it is nearly 
always a safe purchase, also corn at the 
corresponding level. 

O. W. Clapp &Co. “The world is wait- 
ing to buy wheat.. Statisticians keep harp- 
ing on theories of big crops and no demand. 
The world’s visible supply as made up in- 
cludes many new and old points, yet visible 
stocks are less than a year ago and far less 
than an average. Conditions are quite dis- 
similar from any on record, especially in 
Russia, Argentine and India. We look 
for great activity and much higher prices 
for wheat before March.”’ 
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Sheep Industry Very Prosperous. 

The annual review of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers has just 
been issued. It reports the number of 
sheep fit for shearing at 38,621,476 as com- 
pared with 38,342,072 the preceding year. 
The slight excess over the figures for 1904 
does not necessarily mean that the number 
of sheep in the country has actually in- 
creased, but is accounted for in some meas- 
ure by the addition to the flock of Wyo- 
ming, made necessary by the count in 
that State at shearing time. In other 
States changes in the number reported 
have been made because of official 
and other information, 
the number having been increased and 
in others decreased.. With the prices for 
sheep ata high range it was difficult for 
sheep men to resist the temptation to sell 
available stock, and it isa matter for con- 
gratulation that the figures have been so 
well maintained. The spring lambing was 
fully up to the average and our correspond- 
ence points to an increased uumber of sheep 
for next year’s clip. 

The season was remarkable for the con- 
junction of high prices for mutton and for 
wool, as a result sheep men are rejoicing in 
their good fortune and facing the approach- 
ing year with eager anticipation and high 
hope of a continuance of (to them) such 
favorable conditions. The prices for wool 
have been so satisfactory to gruwers that it 
is said the wool clipped from a flock real- 
ized.as large a sum per head as the average 
sheep itself would have brought the previ- 
ous year. 

The year closed with unsold supplies of 
wool in Boston and the country at large 
considerably in excess of those carried over 
from 1904, with the market strong on all 
worsted wools, which are scarce, and fairly 
steady on. other descriptions, and with 
dealers showing a good deal of confidence 
in the future. 
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Produce Notes. 

Cranberries were selling at $17 per bar- 
rel last week in New York and some dealers 
thought the price might go to $20, as the 
supply is nearly exhausted, while there will 
be more or less demand regardless of price 
for some time to come. 

Tke annual meeting of the Boston Fruit 
and Produce Exchange is to be held Jar. 6. 
The following vandidates have been nomi- 
nated: President, Fred S. Mead; Vice- 
President, Joseph M. Thomas; Secretary 
and Treasurer, B. F. Southwick. 

Cuban tomatoes have been quite plenty in 
New York market, selling at $2 to $3.50 per 
crate. During the last three years Cuba 
has been rapidly coming to the front with 
early winter vegetables. 

The cold storage butter has been coming 
out a little faster during the past week, but 
the surplus is still more than one hundred 
thousand packages above that. of last year 
at this time. 

The trade in fresh meat is quiet as usually 
is the case after the holiday week. The 
dullness results in some slight concession in 
price, but the general range holds up fairly 
‘Top quotation for choice cattle is 
74 cents. Mutton sells at 8§ cents for the 
very best with the general range of prices 
below that figure. Veals are in light sup- 
ply, commanding full prices quoted. 
Dressed hogs bring from 6 to 7 cents. 

Field beans are in liberal supply with de- 
mand quiet and prices not changed. 

This; season W. B. Cole, near Kenosha, 
Wis., gultivated two acres to onions that 
yielded 1500 bushels that were sold, deliv- 
ered at the nearest station, at 60 cents per 
bushel, the gross returns netting $900. 





Making a Cranberry Bog. 

The high price of cranbetries has appar- 
ently started a boom in that profitable crop. 
Inquiries are numerous regarding the best 
location, method of preparing and tending 
cranberry bogs, and similar questions. A 
prominent Cape Cod grower, F, A. Make- 
peace, answers in a very comprehensive 
manner a number of such inquiries in one 
of the farm papers: 

Let us see what qualifications are needed 
to make a successful cranberry bog. Tak- 
ing them in their order, we find they are 
drainage, soil and sand,taking it for granted 
that the location is within the cranberry 
belt, which in this country extends from 
Maine to Maryland. 





ed | berries, it would be well to turn 


attention while the vines are young. 


‘no account should there beany loam mixed 
‘in with it. 


it ia justas well to bear in mind that sand, 
‘and nothing but sand, should be put on the 


‘should be put on varias from two to four 


| drain, much sand should be used, also on 


in some cases | 
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bottom up to a depth of six 
fall of the year before ditching. Use no 


as salt, but let them lie exposed if possible 
all winter. Do the ditching as soon as pos- 
sible in the spring, and keep the bog dry 
until sanded. If such a course is followed, 
the trouble from grass roots will be almost 
removed, although the bog will need careful 


@ sand should be loose and gravelly, 
rhat a plasterer would call sharp. If 
is ie stony, it should be screened, and on 


In this part of the country 
there is little danger of lime being in it, but 


surface of a bog; no loam, no lime and no 
stones; and that it should be loose sand, 
and not liable topack. The depth that it 


inches, according to the nature of the bog. 

In the first place, it is well to know what 
sand is used for on a cranberry bog. One 
of its uses is to keep down the weeds, but 
at the same time it is just as necessary to 
keep down the vines. Too rank a growth 
of vines produces small crops and poor 
fruit, and also makes harvesting very diffi- 
cult. Further, in sammer it prevents the 
sun from-evaporating the moisture from the 
soil underneath, while it furnishes a dry 
surface to work on during the harvesting. 
On bogs that are very wet and hard to 


bogs that are apt to be weedy. Grass, 
bushes or anything except vines that is apt 
to grow there may be counted fas weeds. 
With a limit of four inches, there is no 
danger of getting on too much sand on any 
bog, but most people use no more than ig 
necessary, as it costs just so much less. 
Bogs made from meadow land usually need 
the limit, and I advise that quantity by all 
means. 

The next question to be considered is 
what kind of vines to use. In this case, 
Early Blacks would seem to meet all re- 





quirements, as they ripen early, are good 
ylelders and very hardy. They need little 
care, except weeding, until they cover the 
surface, which takes about three years, and 
they are the most popular and best known 
among all the early varieties. There are 
other early vines that seem to do as well on 
certain kinds of soi), but the Blacks are the 
safest to begin with, as they seem to do well 
on all kinds of soil. 


Messechusctts = Horticultural Society 
of the annual course of lect- 
the M: usetts Horticultural Society 
is ———— The tectures will be given on 
Saturday mornings beginning at eleven "clock, 
and are freeto all. After each lecture oppor- 
tunity will be offered for a full discussion of the 
subject. The list is as follows: 

Jan..13—The Poss‘bilities from Insect Para- 
sites, with stereopticon illustrations, by Dr. L. O. 
Howard, Washington. 

Jan. 20—Garden Accessories, with stereopti- 
con illustrations, by Loring Underwood, Boston. 

Jan: 27—The Best New England Fruits, Genu- 
eral Discussion, opened by E. W. Wood, West 
Newton. 

Feb. 3—Abardoned Farms and Their Copabilt 
ties, by Prof. W. M. Munson, Orono, M 

Feb. 10-—-Vegetable Growing, — Discus- 
sion, opened by Hon. Warren W. Rawson, Ar- 
lington. 

Feb. 17—Hardy Flowers, General Discussion, 

opened by E. O. Orpet, South Lancaster. 

Feb. 24 - Vege tablo Breeding, by Harry F. 
Hall, Durham, met a. 





WILLIAM P. RicH, Secretary . 


> _ 





—‘ Reading Matter for the Farmers ” is the 
title of areport just made public at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It shows that 1463 publica- 
tions were issued by the department in the 
current year, or an average of four for every day 
in the year. Of these, 391 were issued by the 
Weather Bureau. These publications range in 
size from circulars of one page to bound volumes 
of eight hundred pages. The total number o 
copies printed was 12,475,157.The Weather Bureau 
publications aggregated 882,986 copies for the 
year. - 
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